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ABSTRACT 

This document consists of six issues of the Child 
Care Bulletin, a bimonthly publication of the National Child Care 
Information Center. The January-February issue focuses on infants and 
toddlers in child care. Topics discussed include caring for infants 
with special needs, designing quality group care environments, Early 
Head Start programs, and school-based care for children of teen 
parents. The March-April issue focuses on family child care. Topics 
discussed include the "There's No Place Like Home" training program, 
Army family child care, and corporate support for family child care 
networks. The May-June issue focuses on using technology to serve 
children and families. Topics discussed include accessing information 
on the Internet, the national Child Care Information Center, distance 
learning, and advice for administrators. The July-August issue 
focuses on child care financing. Topics discussed include state-based 
approaches to financing, business involvement in financing, and 
developing inclusive programs for children with disabilities. The 
September-October issue focuses on child care research. Topics 
discussed include policy and research collaboration initiatives and 
planning cohesive child care systems. The November-December issue 
focuses on child care in Native American and Alaska Native 
communities. Topics discussed include the impact of the Child Care 
and Development Fund, promoting tribal and state coordination, and 
planning for facility development. Each issue describes several child 
care program initiatives and presents organization resources and 
publications pertinent to child care. (JW) 
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Promoting Quality Care for Infants and Toddlers 
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M ore than 5 million infants 
and toddlers across the 
United States are in need 
of child care while their parents are 
at work. Yet, according to nu- 
merous reports throughout the past 
year, access to quality infant care 
remains a serious issue, particularly 
for low-income working families. 
As the Child Care Bureau celebrates 
its first birthday, it is most appro- 
priate for us to turn the spotlight on 
the care of our youngest children. 

On January 5, 1995, Department 
of Health and Human Services 
Secretary Donna Shalala announced 
the establishment of the Child Care 
Bureau to streamline operations and 
to improve and expand child care 
services. Throughout this first year 
we have launched many initiatives to 
improve services and promote public 
awareness about child care issues. 
One of our first projects was the 
development of the “Healthy Child 
Care Campaign,” an effort to link 
health and child care in states and 
communities across the country. 
Through these links, locally tailored 
strategies are being developed to 
promote the healthy development of 
children. The link between child 
care and health is critical for all 
children, but particularly for the 
care of infants and toddlers. 




U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services 
Administration for Children and Families 
Administration on Children, 

Youth and Families 
Child Care Bureau 



On this, the Child Care Bureau’s 
first birthday, we are reminded of 
the critical importance of the early 
years which were outlined by 
Starting Points: Meeting the Needs 
of Our Youngest Children, the land- 
mark report of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. We know 
that for healthy development, infants 
and toddlers need close relationships 
with a small number of caring adults 
in safe, predictable, and intimate set- 
tings. These relationships start with 
their parents and later include other 
adults. 

To mark this new year, we ask 
all of you to renew your commit- 
ment to improving the quality of 
care for infants and toddlers by: 

>- expanding training and supports 
for infant care providers in your 
state and community; 

>- stepping up efforts to ensure 
healthy and safe child care en- 
vironments through connections 



with the health community; 

> promoting positive relationships 
between parents and providers 
in their mutual efforts to care 
for very young children; and 
>■ ensuring that parents have the 
information and resources that 
they need to choose quality care. 
We salute the thousands of indi- 
viduals across the country who work 
every day to care for very young 
children. We hope that the ideas 
and initiatives highlighted in this 
issue of the Child Care Bulletin will 
stimulate creative and new thinking 
about caring for infants and tod- 
dlers. Our youngest and most vul- 
nerable children are counting on all 
of us! 

— Joan Lombardi 

Child Care Bureau 
January, 1996 
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Starting Points Grants for Local Initiatives 



Caring for Infants 
with Special Needs 

Katy Beh Neas 

F inding affordable quality care 
for an infant or toddler with 
a disability can be challeng- 
ing. To address this need, Easter 
Seal Solutions (ESS), a child care 
training and placement program, 
was developed by the Easter Seals 
Society of North Georgia. 

The program recruits and trains 
temporary and permanent caregivers 
in early childhood developmental 
practices and in working with infants 
and toddlers with varying types of 
disabilities. In addition, Easter Seals 
staff will customize training for child 
care centers, replicate training pack- 
ages for those outside of the Atlanta 
area, and provide consultations on 
issues related to the Americans with 
Disabilities Act (ADA). 

The training program has seven 
sections and is based on develop- 
mental practices supported by the 
National Association for the Educa- 
tion of Young Children (NAEYC). 
One training section focuses, on 
working with infants and toddlers 
with disabilities and other special 
needs. In another section on speech 
therapy, staff are trained to address 
the communication needs of young 
children, including how to meet dif- 
ferent needs and ability levels within 
a group. The occupational therapy 
training focuses on the development 
of fine motor skills. Providers learn 
about feeding techniques and adap- 
tations for different abilities. The 
physical therapy section presents 
gross motor skills training and in- 
cludes diapering, positioning, and 
related issues. 

Katy Beh Neas is a Senior Government Relations 
Specialist in the Office of Public Affairs, National 
Easter Seal Society. More than 40 local Easter 
Seal affiliates provide child care, and more than 
90 affiliates provide infant and early intervention 
services. For more information, contact Katy at: 
(202) 347-3066. 

o 



Michael Levine 

T hrough a grants program of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, selected states and cities 
will begin to implement the reforms 
called for in the landmark report, 
Starting Points: Meeting the Needs of 
Our Youngest Children. The report 
draws on scientific knowledge about 
the development of infants and pro- 
poses an action agenda to ensure that 
young children are provided with a 
healthy start. It recommends commu- 
nity strategies to supply quality child 
care choices, promote responsible par- 
enthood, and ensure good health and' 
protection for young children. 

The grants initiative promotes im- 
plementation of Starting Points’ rec- 
ommendations by engaging key state 
and community leaders, improving 
public and private sector policies, and 
tracking the state’s or city’s progress 
in meeting the needs of families with 
young children, especially disadvan- 
taged families. The grant network is 
also designed to allow foundation staff 
and national experts to monitor the im- 



pact of federal policy changes under 
different state and local conditions, and 
to test new public education strategies. 

Last fall, 16 states and 12 cities 
submitted grant proposals that demon- 
strated innovative collaborations be- 
tween public and private agencies that 
serve families with young children in 
“high-risk” environments. 

Grants ranging from $150,000 to 
$300,000 have been awarded to 14 ci- 
ties and states. The appropriation for 
the two-year initiative totals approxi- 
mately $3.5 million. The selected ci- 
ties and states are: Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Boston, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Hawaii, North Carolina, Ohio, Pitts- 
burgh, Rhode Island, San Francisco, 
Vermont, and West Virginia. 



To obtain a copy of Starting Points: 
Meeting the Needs of Our Youngest 
Children, see the “Resources in Child 
Care” section in this issue. 

Michael Levine is Program Officer for Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, 437 Madison Avenue, New 
York, NY 10022, (212) 371-3200. 



Studies Measure Impact of Family and Medical Leave 

The bipartisan Commission on Leave has released two studies on the use 
of family and medical leave policies and their effect on employers and em- 
ployees. The Family and Medical Leave Act (FMLA) took effect in August 
1993, requiring businesses with more than 50 employees to grant workers up 
to 12 weeks of unpaid leave to address their own serious health condition; the 
serious illness of a child, parent or spouse; or the birth or adoption of a child. 

One study found that a majority of employers have expanded the number 
of reasons allowable for employees to take leave. Many employers have 
changed their policies to allow male employees to take leave to care for sick, 
newborn, or newly adopted children. Approximately 90 percent of these 
firms reported no costs or small costs associated with administration, hiring 
and training, and continuation of benefits under the FMLA. 

The Commission’s mandate is to assess the effect of family and temporary 
medical leave policies, programs, and practices on employers and employees. 
“These are the first nationally representative, statistically valid data on the 
FMLA,” said Ann Bookman, Director of the Commission on Leave. The 
Commission’s final Report to Congress will include new data on parental 
leave and other forms of leave covered by FMLA, and will be available to the 
public in, February 1996. 

For more information, contact the Commission on Leave at the Department of Labor Women 's Bureau at: 
(202) 229-6611, ext. 108. 
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Designing Group Care Environments for Infants and Toddlers 

Louis Torelli 



A well designed environment 
is safe for infants and tod- 
Ldlers while it also chal- 
lenges their motor skills, stimulates 
the senses, and supports their emo- 
tional well being. A group care en- 
vironment should be designed to 
promote children’s individual and 
social development through learning 
that is age appropriate and child dir- 
ected. In surroundings that are safe 
to explore, infants and toddlers learn 
to map their environment cognitive- 
ly, to manipulate it, and to master it. 

For infants and toddlers, there is 
a close link between motor develop- 
ment and emotional competence. 
The child care environment should 
support appropriate movement as 
well as a young child’s need to 
crawl, climb, run, and jump. 

Using these principles, providers 
can create a “Landscape for Learn- 
ing” when planning or renovating 
classrooms. The goal is to incorpo- 
rate a variety of levels to create a 
setting that is safe, challenging, and 
child directed. Recessed areas, plat- 
forms, lofts, low walls, and canopies 
can be placed along the periphery to 
“sculpt” the room and create various 
age appropriate activity areas. The 
open center of the room allows for 
free movement and flexible activity 
space. The environment should be 
highly functional, attractive, age ap- 
propriate, and teacher supported. 

A Landscape for Learning 

Designing or remodeling a child 
care facility provides an opportunity 
to create room layouts that can opti- 
mize a developmentally designed 
program. Consider these guidelines: 

/Group Size: All infants and tod- 
dlers need individualized, respon- 
sive, and respectful care. A combi- 
nation of high staff-to-child ratios 



and small groups makes this pos- 
sible. As stated in Caring for In- 
fants & Toddlers in Groups: Devel- 
opmentally Appropriate Practice * 
whether they are in same age or 
mixed age groupings, no more than 
six children who are not yet mobile 
should be in a group; a caregiver 
should be responsible for no more 
than three young infants. No more 
than nine children who are crawling 
should be in a group, with a care- 
giver responsible for no more than 
three mobile infants. For children 
18 months to three years, group size 
should be no more than 12, and the 
staff-to-child ratios, 1:4. 

/Room Size and Square Feet per 
Child: Children in group care en- 
vironments need adequate space to 
move, grow, and learn. For a group 
size of six or fewer, the classroom 
should incorporate a minimum of 
350 square feet of usable space. For 
more than 6 children, a minimum of 
50 square feet of usable space per 
child should be provided. Usable 
space does not include areas allotted t 
for cribs, diapering tables, kitchens, 
nap rooms, or bathrooms. 

/Flooring infants and toddlers may 
spend much of their time on the 
floor. For safety and comfort, the 
majority of the classroom should be 
carpeted, with the exception of eat- 
ing, diapering, or messy play areas. 
Use low pile, neutral colored, anti- 
microbial carpeting (to prevent the. 
growth of fungus and mold). 

/Ventilation: Studies have shown 
that air quality in many child care 
centers is substandard below three 
feet, which is precisely the level at 
which children are breathing. To 
remedy this, install adequate natural 
and mechanical ventilation, such as 



ceiling fans, operable skylights, and 
central air systems that use fresh, 
rather than recirculated, air. Since 
children love to observe, classrooms 
should have child-height windows, 
allowing the children to feel visually 
connected with the outside. 

/Lighting: The quality of light con- 
tributes to visual development. For 
child care settings, incandescent is 
preferable to fluorescent lighting. 

/ Color: Bright colors can be over 
stimulating to young children. Ivory 
or eggshell colored walls, and furni- 
ture made of natural wood provide a 
calming atmosphere. 

/Storage: A well designed environ- 
ment depends on adequate, accessi- 
ble storage located in the classroom. 
Wall storage adjacent to each area 
allows caregivers to change activity 
materials without leaving the room 
under-supervised, while it also frees 
up valuable, usable play space. 

/Ease of Supervision: The environ- 
ment should allow caregivers to su- 
pervise children from anywhere in 
the classroom. This can be done by 
placing activity areas along walls, 
leaving the center of the room open, 
with diapering or food preparation 
areas separated from the classroom 
by half-height walls. 

A setting that is developmentally 
. designed will increase the effective- 
ness of caregivers as well as enhance 
the experiences of the children. 

Louis Torelli, M.S.Ed., is a partner with architect 
Charles Durrett in Spaces for Children, a child 
care facility design firm. For more information, 
contact: (5 JO) 549-9980 or (800) 895-3121. 



*To obtain a copy of Caring for Infants 
& Toddlers in Groups: Developmentally 
Appropriate Practice , see “Resources in 
Child Care” in this issue. 
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Early Head Start Focuses on Successful Models for Care 



T he years from birth to age 
three are critical to a child’s 
development. Providing 
comprehensive services that support 
families during these years can make 
a lasting, positive impact in their 
lives. In recognition of this, with 
Presidential leadership and broad bi- 
partisan support, the Early Head 
Start (EHS) initiative was established 
as part of the 1994 Human Services 
Reauthorization. This initiative ex- 
tends Head Start services to infants, 
toddlers, and their families. 

Last September, 68 EHS pro- 
grams were funded in 32 states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico 
and two tribal communities in North 
Dakota and Washington. Together, 
these grantees will serve more than 
5,000 children and families. 

The EHS pVograms are com- 
munity based and offer a wide va- 
riety of approaches for high quality 



child development and family sup- 
port services. The EHS models 
funded include programs that em- 
phasize family child care, center- 
based care, and home visiting (espe- 
cially for families with infants). 

EHS program sponsors include 
Head Start grantees, school systems, 
child care programs, colleges, com- 
munity mental health centers, medi- 
cal centers, city and county govern- 
ments, Indian Tribes, community ac- 
tion agencies, and other nonprofit 
agencies. Depending on community 
needs and strengths, some projects 
will focus on specific areas, such as 
services for teen parents, family lit- 
eracy, or substance abuse treatment. 

To improve services for infants 
and toddlers, ZERO TO THREE\ 
The National Center and , WestEd 
(formerly the Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and De- 
velopment) will provide technical 



assistance to EHS programs. In ad- 
dition, a research strategy has been 
designed to include a rigorous na- 
tional evaluation and in-depth local 
research to understand further the 
child, family, and program variables 
that contribute to positive outcomes. 
The evaluation plan, to be conducted 
by Mathematica Policy Research and 
Columbia University, will identify 
successful models and lay the foun- 
dation for longitudinal studies. 

The proposed new Head Start 
Program Performance Standards will 
also include guidelines for serving 
families with infants and toddlers. 

The EHS initiative will benefit 
families with young children by im- 
proving the delivery of early child- 
hood and family support services. 

For more information, contact Diane Carroad, 
Editor, Head Stan Bulletin. 330 CSt., 5W, Room 
2310, Washington, DC 20201. 
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School-based Care Serves Young Children of Teen Parents 

Susan Taylor Batten 



Erica, age 16, wakes for school at 
5:00 a.m., each day. Not only must she 
shower, dress, and feed herself before 
walking to the bus stop, she must feed, 
bathe, and dress Elliot, her infant son. 
At 6:30, Erica scurries out the door with 
books, lunch, diaper bag, car seat, and 
baby in tow. Luckily, Erica can take 
Elliot to school with her; she is fortunate 
enough to attend a high school that pro- 
vides services to pregnant and parenting 
teens, including on-site child care. 

Many school districts are providing 
school-based programs designed to 
help pregnant and parenting adoles- 
cents graduate from school or obtain 
a GED. Of the various services that 
these programs provide, such as 
flexible school options, case man- 
agement, parent support and educa- 
tion, transportation, etc., child care 
is the most critical. School-based 
care not only allows young mothers 
to stay in school, but also supplies 
vital services, such as health screen- 
ings, for their children. These two 
generational programs aim to pre- 
vent welfare dependency for both 
the parent and the child. 

Models of School-based Care 

Schools use a variety of models 
to provide child care for children of 
teen parents. Each model has par- 
ticular strengths and benefits. 

0 On-site Child Care: These 
centers have many advantages, such 
as convenience for the parent, the 
ability for staff to monitor a child’s 
growth and development, and oppor- 
tunities to use centers as “learning 
laboratories” to foster positive par- 
ent and child interactions. 

It is relatively easy to link on- 
site centers with preventive health 
services. For instance, in Florida, 
Pinellas County Schools has worked 
with the county health agency to 



conduct traveling well-baby clinics 
to provide examinations and screen- 
ings at the on-site centers. In St. 
Paul, Minnesota, children in on-site 
centers have accessed the school- 
based health clinic for emergency 
care and well-baby services. 

0 Family Child Care: As an alter- 
native to on-site care, many school 
districts opt to locate family child 
care homes near schools that serve 
teen parents. The size and nature of 
family child care tends to work par- 
ticularly well for infants and is more 
flexible for meeting the needs of 
teen parents. Schools may also find 
savings in the start-up time and costs 
when using family child care. 

It is also possible to link children 
with health services in family child 
care. For instance, in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, county nurses visit such 
family child care homes to track in- 
fant immunizations and check-ups. 

0 Other Child Care Options: 

Some school districts use existing 
community child care centers to pro- 
vide services, or teens may choose 
to have relatives care for their chil- 
dren while they attend school. 

Funding Child Care for Children 
of Teen Parents 

Schools may tap several sources 
to subsidize child care for teens, 
such as federal, state, local, and pri- 
vate funding. Federal funds most 
frequently used include the Child 
Care and Development Block Grant 
(CCDBG); welfare-related child care 
(JOBS, TCC, At-Risk), Head Start, 
and the Social Services Block Grant 
(Title XX). In addition, some dis- 
tricts use federal education dollars to 
pay for these services. Teen parent 
programs of the Los Angeles Uni- 
fied School District in California and 
Columbus Public Schools in Ohio 
use Single Parent/Displaced Home- 



maker funds from the Carl Perkins 
Vocational Education Act to subsi- 
dize in-school child care. Recent 
modifications to the federal Chapter 
1 program also allow these funds to 
pay for child care. 

State and local governments may 
set aside funding specifically to sub- 
sidize child care for teen parents. 
This is the case in the Minneapolis 
area, where Hennepin County funds 
pay family child care providers who 
work with children of teen parents. 

A few states have passed legisla- 
tion that brings additional education 
aid into school districts based on the 
number of pregnant and parenting 
students they serve. The enhanced 
average daily attendance or full-time 
equivalent (FTE) formulas generate 
revenue for local school districts. 
For example, Florida’s Teenage Par- 
ent Program, as a part of the state 
Department of Education’s dropout 
prevention plan, provides school dis- 
tricts with 1.6 FTEs for each student 
enrolled, and an additional FTE for 
their child. Much of these funds pay 
for child care. 

The Need for Partnerships 

While they have the potential to 
positively impact the lives of teen 
parents and their children, schools 
need strong linkages with key stake- 
holders in the community to provide 
services of a sufficient scope and 
scale. Key community child care 
institutions, including resource and 
referral agencies, provider associa- 
tions, and local planning and adviso- 
ry bodies can reach out to schools to 
facilitate these partnerships and to 
ensure that our youngest and most 
vulnerable families receive the best 
services available. 

Susan Taylor Beaten is a Senior Program Officer 
at the Center for, Assessment and Policy Develop- 
ment. For more information about the School- 
Based Initiative for Adolescent Parents and Their 
Young Children, call Susan at: (610) 664-4540. 
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Initiatives Across the Country in Infant and Toddler Care 



Montana: Training for Caregivers in Rural Areas 

The Montana Early Childhood Project (ECP), in partnership with the 
Northwest Regional Education Laboratory (NWREL), KUSM Public Tele- 
vision, the state Child Care Resource and Referral Network, and Depart- 
ment of Family Services, has developed and implemented the Infant and 
Toddler Caregiver Telecommunications Homestudy Program. The project 
aims to develop the capacity of a rural state to deliver high quality training 
opportunities; increase the supply of trained infant and toddler caregivers; 
and demonstrate the effectiveness of telecommunications in reaching pro- 
viders located in remote and rural areas. 

Program participants chose one of four options, from only viewing the 
program to obtaining college credit. Thus far, of the 37 1 participants who 
enrolled in the program, 78 received a certificate of completion, 26 parti- 
cipated in formal discussion groups, and 16 received college credit. 

In May 1995, ECP and NWREL participated in providing a five state 
“training of trainers” for The Program for Infant and Toddler Caregivers. 
That fall, CCDBG funds were made available to Montana’s 12 resource and 
referral agencies to design locally appropriate training programs. The pro- 
ject’s final report will be available early in 1996. 

To learn more, contact Billie Watford, Montana Early Childhood Project, at: (406) 994-5005. 



Oklahoma: Special Care for Teens with Children 



Colorado: Bright 
Beginnings for All 

Bright Beginnings, a community 
based initiative, provides services to 
support and encourage all parents of 
young children, regardless of their 
income or where they live. The ini- 
tiative has three key areas: a “Warm 
Welcome” home visitation program 
for all children bom in Colorado; 
accessible child care; and help for 
teen parents and their infants. 

“Warm Welcome” ensures that 
each new mother is offered a visit 
by a volunteer counselor within sev- 
eral weeks of giving birth. Trained 
counselors provide parents with a 
checklist of care and services that 
babies need during the first year of 
life, a list of services which parents 
may need to access, and a handbook 
or video which reviews how to pro- 
vide for an infant’s needs. They can 
also mentor new parents in develop- 
ing their parenting skills during the 
first three years of the baby’s life. 

The child care component, to be 
completed by 1997, will ensure that 
all parents of young children will 
have access to quality child care. 
These services will include at least 
two meals daily, a provider to child 
ratio that provides personal atten- 
tion, and a clean, safe environment. 

The third component of Bright 
Beginnings calls upon the communi- 
ty to help ensure that teen parents 
have access to child care facilities. 
This will enable the teens to acquire 
the education and training they need 
to become self-supporting, while al- 
so providing for their children. 

Bright Beginnings is funded en- 
tirely from private sources, indivi- 
dual and corporate contributions, 
and grants from foundations. The 
initiative is managed by the Colo- 
rado Children’s Campaign. 

For more information, contact Seth Grob, Director 
of Bright Beginnings, at: (303) 839-1580. 

o 



The Baby Steps Day Care and 
Teen Parenting Center in Norman, 
Oklahoma is an innovative response 
to some of the problems of teen par- 
ents and their young children. A 
community task force had found that 
the main reasons teen parents drop- 
ped, out of school were the lack of 
adequate child care and the lack of 
supportive adults in their lives. A 
coalition comprised of the Junior 
League of Norman, Inc. (the pro- 
ject’s founder). Head Start, Juvenile 
Services, Inc.,- the Department of 
Human Services Office of Child 
Care, and Norman Public Schools 
worked to address these problems. 

The result of the coalition’s ef- 
forts is Baby Steps, a center for in- 
fants and toddlers, which provides 
convenient and affordable care and 
other supports so that teen parents 
can complete their high school edu- 
cation. Teens bring their babies to 
the center and then go to school for 
regular classes. During one period, 
they return to Baby Steps for a state 
approved child development course 
for which they receive school credit. 

January /February 1996 



The students learn developmental 
theory and parenting skills while in- 
teracting with the children. 

The center employs four care- 
givers, each of whom has a Child 
Development Associate (CDA) cre- 
dential or an early childhood degree. 
The ability of the caregivers to serve 
as role models is important. Care- 
givers work with teens who are of- 
ten struggling with their own devel- 
opment, the demands of parenthood, 
and a need for a positive self image. 

Since Baby Steps opened, 83 
teen parents have taken part in the 
program. It is a creative and posi- 
tive response to a problem, reflected 
by a marked increase in teen parent 
graduations and academic achieve- 
ments, including one young woman 
who was named a National Merit 
Commended Scholar. Former stu- 
dents report that the skills they gain- 
ed in the program helped both them 
and their children at a most critical 
time in their development. 

To learn more, contact Prins Ella Anderson, 
Program Administrator, Oklahoma Office of Child 
Care, at: (405) 521-3561, or Dr. Jan Hininger , 
Baby Steps Center Director, at: (405) 360-2717. 
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Tanana Chiefs Conference: Coordination is the Key 



Through CCDBG support, child 
care opportunities have increased in 
even the most remote villages in 
Alaskan communities served by the 
Tanana Chiefs Conference Infant 
Learning Program. This program 
works with providers and families 
of infants and toddlers who are ex- 
periencing delays in development. 

In most cases, child care pro- 
viders are extended family members 
or trusted family friends. In a vil- 
lage of 60 to 200 people it is not 
uncommon for everyone to know 
the needs of each family. This 
close structure of the village, and 
the reliance on one another to exist 
in a harsh climate with limited out- 
side access, make it vitally impor- 
tant that all of the service providers 
coordinate with each other. Often, 
home visits include not only the 
parents or primary caregivers, but 
also the grandparents, aunts, un- 
.cles, elders, and neighbors who as- 



sist in providing for the child. An 
entire village may decide to learn 
simple sign language to help a child 
with a hearing impairment, or vil- 
lagers may join together to help re- 
model a house to accommodate a 
child with limited mobility. 

Through CCDBG funds, 40 vil- 
lages now have a Tribal Family 
Youth Specialist (TFYS), a chosen 
village member trained to work 
with children from birth to age 
sixteen. Each TFYS coordinates 
weekly educational play groups that 
parents or caregivers attend along 
with the children to learn develop- 
mentally appropriate activities. The 
Tanana Chiefs Conference Infant 
Learning Program assists the TFYS 
in setting up play groups for infants 
and toddlers and also offers parent- 
ing skills training in various areas. 

To learn more, contact Veleta Murphy, Coordi- 
nator/Early Intervention Specialist for the Tanana 
Chiefs Conference, Inc., at: (907) 452-8251. 



Vermont: Expanding 
Infant Care Capacity in 
Family Child Care Homes 

In Vermont, CCDBG funds have 
helped to expand infant care capaci- 
ty in the family day care home sys- 
tem. The funds have assisted family 
child care providers to attend train- 
ing and to purchase equipment to en- 
hance their abilities to care for in- 
fants. In addition, The Child Care 
Services Division has worked with 
the Day Care Licensing Unit to re- 
cruit new providers who will serve 
children under age three. 

The Lavina Hackett Stewart 
Family Day Care Network has re- 
cently been established to expand 
child care options for state employ- 
ees in central Vermont and to pro- 
mote high quality care for children 
through training and supports for 
family child care providers. The 
Network links with Ben & Jerry's 
Children’s Center through the sup- 
port of the Vermont State Employ- 
ees Association Child Care Labor 
Management Committee. 

Providers who join the Network 
receive a paid membership in the 
Vermont Association for the Educa- 
tion of Young Children; state holi- 
days, three sick days, a week of va- 
cation, and three training days (all 
paid) per year. They have access to 
a lending library of toys, equipment, 
materials, and books. Providers re- 
ceive a newsletter, regular visits by 
the Network Coordinator, and ac- 
cess to provider support meetings to 
introduce curriculum materials and 
share ideas. New providers are of- 
fered weekly consultations, training, 
and start-up equipment such as cribs 
and changing tables. The Child Care 
Services Division supports the Net- 
work by providing child care sub- 
sidies for eligible families along with 
funds for training family child care 
providers. 

For more information, contact Kim Keiser, Direc- 
tor, Vermont Child Care Services Division, at: 
(802) 241-3110. 



Tennessee: Hope for Families Affected by HIV 

Hope House in Memphis opened in August, 1995 to provide services 
to children ages six weeks to five years who are affected by HIV or have 
acquired immune deficiency syndrome, or whose parents of siblings have 
AIDS. Young children are referred to Hope House from hospitals, the 
Department of Human Services, and other HIV/AIDS support agencies. 
The center currently serves 14 children, although it is licensed to serve 38. 

Now generating most of its income from donations, the partnership to 
start Hope House involved a combination of state funds, CCDBG funds, 
and private donations, and volunteer efforts from many, including the Jun- 
ior League of Memphis, Methodist School of Nursing, University of Mem- 
phis Department of Social Work and School of Nursing. Their efforts re- 
sulted in the renovation of a Victorian home in midtown Memphis, and a 
program of services offered to children and families in which the adult to 
child ratios remain high (2:3 in the infant care rooms). 

Unique and creative volunteer efforts served to maximize resources 
and involve the community. The building renovation contractor helped to 
raise $60,000 in donated supplies and offered advice on how to accomplish 
some renovation tasks with volunteer efforts. Hope House was able to pay 
off a van with the savings from renovation costs. A Memphis College of 
Art professor donated her time to sketch three “paint-by-number” murals 
as another way to encourage community involvement, by inviting people 
to visit the center and help paint the murals. Volunteers continue to pro- 
vide services such as grocery delivery, rocking infants, playground assist- 
ance, data entry, lawn care, transportation, pricing equipment needs lists, 
organizing clothing and toy donations, and much more. 

To leant more, contact Kristie Goldsmith, Executive Director of Hope House, at: (901) 272-2702. 
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Credentials 
for Infant 
and Toddler 
Caregivers 




The Child Development Asso- 
ciate (CDA) National Credentialing 
Program, a training effort to im- 
prove the quality of child care, is 
administered by The Council for 
Early Childhood Professional Rec- 
ognition (the Council). Individuals 
apply for a CDA credential by pro- 
viding documentation of training 
and experience in the early child- 
hood care profession to the Council 
for assessment according to na- 
tional standards (see “Staff Creden- 
tialing Programs Improve Skills,” 
in the Child Care Bulletin, May/ 
June 1995). 

Those pursuing the Infant and 
Toddler CDA 1 must also document 
training and experience specific to 
three groups of children: young in- 
fants, mobile infants, and toddlers. 
For those not having full time work 
experience with each of the three 
groups, supplemental observations 
are arranged to review the candi- 
date’s capabilities. 

To date, more than 5,400 care- 
givers have obtained the specialized 
Infant and Toddler CDA credential. 

For more information on the CDA program, call 
Marilyn Henry, Unit Manager for the Research 
and Communication Division of The Council for 
Early Childhood Professional Recognition, at: 
(202) 265-9090 or (800) 424-4310. 



National Study of Early Child Care 
Examines Different Care Settings 



T he National Institute of 
Child Health and Develop- 
ment has recently released 
initial findings from their ongoing 
study on the effects of child care for 
infants and toddlers. The Study of 
Early Child Care aims to increase 
understanding about child care ar- 
rangements with caregivers other 
than the mother and their linkage to 
family life and children’s develop- 
ment. Infants were observed in five 
different types of child care ar- 
rangements: father care (15%), 
grandparent care (17%), in-home 
care providers (15%), family child 
care homes (35%), and child care 
centers (18%). 

Initial results, which focus on 
the child’s first year, include find- 
ings about the age that infants begin 
care, the amount of time they are in 
care, the types of arrangements that 
families use, and the quality of care 
that infants receive. Investigators 
also reviewed the family factors that 
contribute to these characteristics. 

The study found that half of the 
infants studied were in some form 
of care at three months of age. By 
six months, half of the infants were 
in child care for 30 hours per week 
or more. At the end of the first 
year, 35 percent of the infants ob- 



served had been in at least three 
different care arrangements. 

In addition, the study examined 
the quality of care received by the 
child. Investigators analyzed levels 
of staff training, group size, adult to 
child ratios, and the safety of the 
care setting to determine the level 
of quality. The researchers found 
that center staff had the most spe- 
cialized training, although 65 per- 
cent of the infants had caregivers 
with no specialized training in child 
care, child development, or early 
childhood education. 

The study notes that “[pjarents 
may use child care primarily for 
economic and professional reasons, 
but their child care decisions are 
tempered by their own beliefs about 
childrearing and how they believe 
maternal employment could affect 
their children.” Researchers found 
that children who entered care early 
(compared to those who entered 
later) had mothers who earned more 
and were in families with less in- 
come from fathers or other sources. 
Children who entered care early 
also tended to have mothers who 
worked more hours per week. 

To learn more, contact the National Institute of 
Child Health and Development (N1CHD) Early 
Child Care Network at: (301) 496-6591. 




Spotlight on .. . 

Fifty-three Comprehensive Early Childhood Demonstration Projects that serve public housing com- 
munities were funded in September 1995 through an interagency agreement with the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD), Office of the Assistant Secretary for Public and Indian Housing, and the 
Child Care Bureau. The demonstration projects will provide early childhood education, nutrition services, 
and other community services to children of low-income parents and guardians who are seeking, maintaining 
or training for employment. They will be administered by non-profit child care providers. Head Start pro- 
grams, Resident Management Corporations or Resident Councils of Public and Indian Housing Developments. 

Approximately 50 of these projects have identified infant and toddler care as a component of their child 
care services. Under these projects, infant and toddler care will be provided in family day care settings in 
or near public housing communities. Operation of these programs will begin in mid-March, 1996. 

For more information about the Early Childhood Demonstration Projects, contact Brenda Bonds, Child Care Bureau, at: (202) 690-7214. 
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First Lady Highlights Child Safety 



F irst Lady Hillary Rodham 
Clinton, in a visit to the 
Edward C. Mazique Parent 
Child Center in Washington, DC, 
kicked off a national campaign to 
keep children safe in their homes. 
Accompanied by Ann Brown, U.S. 
Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission Chair, and A1 Piergallini, 
Gerber Products Company Presi- 
dent and CEO, Mrs. Clinton invited 
families and friends of new and 
expectant mothers to organize Baby 
Safety Showers, fun parties with the 
goal of alerting mothers to hidden 
hazards in the home. 

Pointing out that more children 
die from accidents and injuries than 
from any of the childhood diseases. 
Brown said, “There are many safe- 
ty concerns that just aren’t obvious 
to most parents, but that can prove 
deadly.” She added, “Parenting 
doesn’t come with an instruction 
manual. It is strictly on-the-job 



training. The purpose of CPSC’s 
Baby Safety Shower is to help good 
parents become even better parents 
by giving them simple safety mes- 
sages to make their homes safer for 
babies.” 

The CPSC, in cooperation with 
Gerber Products Company and the 
Food Marketing Institute, has devel- 
oped games, activities and written 
materials to help mothers to learn 
about safety. A Baby Safety Show- 
er is a way of encouraging mothers 
to spread the idea to family and 
friends at the neighborhood level. 
Gerber is donating 2,000 kits ex- 
plaining how to host a Baby Safety 
Shower. The kits can be replicated. 

“This is only the beginning,” 
said Brown. “We hope that groups 
and individuals will take this infor- 
mation and pass it on.” 

For more information , contact the U.S. Consumer 
Product Safety Commission, 1-800-638-2772. 



Safety Alert: Used Cribs Can Be Hazardous 

Consumer Product Safety Commission 

The best place to put a baby to sleep is in a safe crib. When selecting 
a crib, look for a certification seal showing that it meets safety standards. 
Cribs should meet the Consumer Product Safety Commission guidelines: 
0 No missing, loose, broken, or improperly-installed screws, brackets, 
or other hardware on the crib or the mattress support. 

0 No more than 2 3/8 inches between crib slats, so that a baby’s body 
cannot fit through the slats. 

0 A firm, snug-fitting mattress, so that a baby cannot get trapped be- 
tween the mattress and the side of the crib. 

0 No comer posts over 1/16 of an inch above the end panels (unless they 
are canopy posts over 16 inches), to prevent snagged clothing. 

0 No cutout areas on the headboard or footboard. 

0 No cracked or peeling paint. 

0 No splinters or rough edges. 

The Consumer Product Safety Commission (CPSC) is interested in any 
incident in which a consumer product played a significant role in a 
resultant injury or death. To report a product-related injury, contact CPSC 
at: (800) 638-8095, fax: (800) 809-0924, or E-mail: amcdonal@cpsc.gov. 
Be sure to include information relevant to the injury, and your name, 
address, and phone number. 




* +* 
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Child Care 
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Healthy Child 
Care Update: 
Administration 
for Native 
Americans 



T he Child Care Bureau has en- 
tered into an interagency agree- 
ment with the Administration for 
Native Americans (ANA) to support the 
Healthy Child Care America Initiative. 
Funds from ANA will assist the Ameri- 
can Indian Higher Education Consortium 
(AIHEC) through grants to tribally con- 
trolled colleges for providing technical 
assistance to tribal communities in sup- 
port of Healthy Child Care America ef- 
forts. The technical assistance will ad- 
dress child care curriculum develop- 
ment, health promotion and disease pre- 
vention strategies, as well as parental 
training, strategic planning, outreach, 
male/fatherhood involvement and cul- 
tural enrichment. 

AIHEC is a cooperative effort of 30 
member tribal institutions in the U.S. 
and Canada which serve nearly 25,000 
students with technical, vocational, two- 
year, four-year, and graduate programs. 

To learn more about the Child Care Bureau 's AIHEC 
projects, contact Roger Iron Cloud at: (202) 690-6244. 

Healthy Child Care America 
Campaign Resource and Assistance: 
Through an agreement with the 
Child Care Bureau, the National Center 
for Education in Maternal and Child 
Health provides technical assistance to 
help develop and strengthen linkages be- 
tween the child care and health care 
communities. The National Center will 
track campaign activities and identify 
and disseminate health and safety re- 
sources and information. 

To find out more or to provide information 
on local initiatives, contact: Karin Elliott, 
National Center for Education in Maternal 
and Child Health, 2000 15th Street North, 
Suite 701, Arlington, VA 22201-2617, or 
call: (703) 524-7802, fax: (703) 524-9335, or 
E-mail: elliottk@medlib.georgetown.edu 
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Specialized Training for Infant and Toddler Caregivers 

Sheila Signer 



A lthough much is understood 
about individual infant de- 
velopment, and both re- 
search and experience point to the 
importance of a child’s first three 
years, caregivers need to know how 
to provide optimal care for infants 
and toddlers in groups. 

Concerned about improving the 
quality of care for very young chil- 
dren, the California Department of 
Education collaborated with WestEd 
(formerly the Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Devel- 
opment) to create a comprehensive 
training system based on educational 
videos. It provides the theory and 
practice needed to understand and 
meet young children’s needs within 
group settings. The Program for 
Infant/Toddler Caregivers offers a 
series of 12 broadcast quality (closed 
caption format) videos in English, 
Spanish, and Chinese (Cantonese), 
along with trainer’s manuals. 



The training promotes develop- 
ing warm, nurturing relationships 
between infants and caregivers and 
providing care that is individualized, 
culturally sensitive, and responsive 
to the child’s cues and natural desire 
to learn. The child care environ- 
ment should support this by being 
safe, healthy, comfortable, and con- 
venient for the children and adults. 

Also, the way that groups are 
organized has a great impact on the 
relationships within them. By as- 
signing a primary caregiver to each 
child and family, and creating small 
groups that remain consistent over 
time, infants develop secure rela- 
tionships that promote positive self 
identity, learning, and social skills. 

The Program for Infant/Toddler 
Caregivers offers specific recom- 
mendations for creating responsive 
relationships, understanding temper- 
ament and developmental differ- 
ences, and facilitating cognitive and 



language development. The videos 
and guides also present practical ad- 
vice on designing appropriate envi- 
ronments, organizing small groups, 
providing for continuity of care, and 
communicating with parents. The 
materials are organized by modules 
that can be used directly by care- 
givers or by group trainers. 

The Program for Infant/Toddler 
Caregivers offers trainer-of-trainer 
institutes within the state, and addi- 
tional training sessions in participat- 
ing states. In California, CCDBG 
funds provide fellowships for parti- 
cipants to cover the costs of training. 
Through outreach efforts of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Education, re- 
gional educational laboratories, and 
certified trainers. The Program for 
Infant/Toddler Caregivers has train- 
ed approximately 28,000 child care 
providers nationwide. 




Publications below are available through 
Syracuse University Press, 1600 Jamesville 
Avenue, Syracuse, NY 13244-5160, or 
call: (800) 365-8929. 



Publications below are available from ZERO TO 
THREE\The National Center, 2000 14th Street North, 
Suite 380, Arlington, VA 22201-2500, or call: (703) 
528-4300 or (800) 899-4301. 



To learn more, contact Sheila Signer, Program 
Associate for WestEd, at: (415) 331-5277. 



^Talking with Your Baby: Family as the First School 
Alice Sterling Honig and Holly Elisabeth Brophy 

This book describes how to help parents with minimal 
literacy skills and those for whom English is a second 
language to enhance the literacy and cognitive develop- 
ment of children at home, through daily routines. Ideas 
on how to talk to children are anchored to play and dail y 
activities, such as diapering, cuddling, bathing, and 
feeding ($9.95). 



>~ Caring for Infants & Toddlers in Groups: Develop- 
mentally Appropriate Practice 
J. R. Lally, A. Griffin, E. Fenichel, M. Segal, E. S. 
Szanton, and B. Weissbourd 

A book that explains the skills needed to provide a nur- 
turing group care environment for very young children. 
It offers examples of appropriate caregiver responses to 
typical behavior, health and safety practices, equipment 
choices, planning for daily routines, a chart of develop- 
mental milestones, and resources ($17). 



Infant Caregiving: A Design for Training (second 
edition) 

Alice Sterling Honig and J. Ronald Lally 

A clear, practical manual that answers questions about 
how to train infant and toddler caregivers to provide 
high quality care for young children ($13.95). 



>-Hearff Start Guide To Planning Effective Training 
Events (1995) 

A guide of activities and handouts to help families, care- 
givers, and community partners promote emotional 
foundations for infants. It includes Heart* Start: The 
Emotional Foundations of School Readiness (1992) 
(Available as a set for $25, also available separately). 
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With each issue, the Child Care Bulletin highlights 
resources available to the child care community. 
We encourage providers, parents, administrators, 
and other readers to share knowledge of what is 
available so that we may pass it on to the field. 



Publications 



>■ Starting Points: Meeting the Needs of Our Youngest 
Children 

Carnegie Corporation of New York 

The report of the Carnegie Task Force on Meeting the 
Needs of Young Children draws on scientific knowledge 
about critical developments in the early years of life and 
the importance of providing children with the best start. 
It documents promising practices and includes an action 
agenda. (Available for $10 from The Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, P.O. Box 753, Waldorf, MD 
20604, complimentary copies of an abridged version of 
the report are also available. For bulk orders of the full 
report, call (212) 207-6296 for costs). 

>■ Bright Ideas: Caring for Infants and Toddlers With 
Special Needs ( updated edition) 

Staisey Hodge 

A resource on disabilities, special equipment, activities, 
communication, and collaboration with other profession- 
als. (Available for $4 from the Southern Early Child- 
hood Association, P.O. Box 56130, Little Rock, AR 
72215-6130, or call: (800) 305-7322). 



> Starting Right: How America Neglects its Youngest 
Children and What We Can Do About It 
Sheila Kamerman and Alfred Kahn 

This book focuses on policies to help at-risk infants and 
toddlers. It examines issues such as child care, tax ben- 
efits, parental leave, child support, and housing. (Avail- 
able for $25 from Oxford University Press, 198 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, NY 10016). 



>~New Expectations: Community Strategies for Re- 
sponsible Fatherhood 
James A. Levine with Edward W. Pitt 

Based on a two-year study, this book focuses on solu- 
tions developed by schools, health, and social service 
agencies, religious and spiritual centers, courts, and lo- 
cal institutions to engage men in the lives of their chil- 
dren. The book includes program profiles, strategies, 
and tips from communities on supporting the involve- 
ment of fathers in family life. (Available for $22 from 
the Families and Work Institute, 330 7th Avenue, 14th 
Floor, New York, NY 10001, or call: (212) 465-2044, 
ext. 237). 



^Better Baby Care: A Book for Family Day Care 
Providers ( revised ) 

M. Nash, C. Tate, S. Gellert, and B. Donehoo 

This guide combines practical information with sound 
principles of child development. Topics include health 
and safety, ages and stages, nutrition, communication, 
and developmentally appropriate activities. (Available 
in either English or Spanish for $15.95 from The Chil- 
dren’s Foundation, 725 Fifteenth Street, NW, Suite 505, 
Washington, DC 20005-2109, or call: (202) 347-3300). 



April 21-27, 1996 

National Infant Immunization Week 

The American Academy of Pediatrics (AAP) en- 
courages all to promote parent education about 
infant immunization. To find out about AAP 
immuniza tion materials, contact: the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, 141 Northwest Point 
Boulevard, P.O. Box 927, Elk Grove Village, IL 
60009-0927, voice:, (847) 228-5005, fax: (847) 
228-5097, E-mail: kidsdocs@aap.org 
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Family Child Care Supports Children and Families 






W ith an estimated 1 mil- 
lion family child care 
providers in the United 
States caring for nearly 4 million 
children, family child care is woven 
into the fabric of every community. 
Family child care offers children of 
all ages care in small groups in a 
home setting. 

The National Association for 
Family Child Care (NAFCC) serves 
as a national voice and networking 
system for family child care pro- 
viders. Deborah Eaton, NAFCC 
President, recently said, “As an 
emerging profession, family child 
care recognizes the need to establish 
leadership practices by training lead- 
ers. This encourages innovative 
methods and explores ways of being 
proactive at the community level.” 
The NAFCC has held three region- 
ally sponsored leadership symposi- 
ums and trained family child care 
association leaders from 20 states. 

Leadership development prac- 
tices that have proven effective for 
the family child care field focus on: 
shared vision, involvement and col- 
laboration, and nurtured team spirit. 
According to Eaton, “For family 
child care, the vision includes im- 
proving the quality of care through 
professional development. It also in- 
cludes facilitating the active involve- 
ment of others which fosters collab- 
oration, mutual support, and team 
spirit. Leaders in the family child 
care profession celebrate excellence 
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and encourage equal opportunities 
for leadership development for oth- 
ers in the field.” 

Across the country, efforts are 
underway that support quality in 
family child care. The importance of 
ongoing training and professional 
development is becoming widely 
recognized and training efforts are 
reaching diverse populations of pro- 
viders. A new accreditation system 
for family child care is being devel- 
oped to define standards of quality 
and to recognize professional excel- 
lence in the field. 

Family child care systems are 
emerging to connect and support 
providers while expanding the op- 
tions available to parents. Systems 
can help providers supply a contin- 
uum of services to families as their 
needs change. Family child care net- 
works and consumer education cam- 
paigns are also receiving increased 
support from corporate family and 
work initiatives and through public/ 
private partnerships. 



This issue of the Child Care 
Bulletin features topics related to sup- 
porting family child care. It high- 
lights initiatives being implemented 
in states and communities through 
Child Care and Development Block 
Grant (CCDBG) funds. These initia- 
tives include mobile training and re- 
source units that serve providers in 
rural areas; tax preparation work- 
shops designed for family child care 
providers; and data collection efforts 
on meeting standards and the availa- 
bility of technical assistance. 

Family child care is an integral 
part of a community that provides a 
broad spectrum of support for fam- 
ilies. The Child Care Bureau ap- 
plauds the hundreds of thousands of 
family child care providers who work 
hard every day to provide good care 
for the children of working families 
across the United States. 

For more information about the National 
Association for Family Child Care, a 
professional organization representing 
family child care providers nationally, 
contact NAFCC at: (800) 359-3817. 
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Accreditation Pr oj ect 
Promotes Excellence 

Kathy Modigliani and Juliet Bromer 

What does “quality family child care” 
mean ? How can quality be identified? 

Over the next two years, the Family 
Child Care Accreditation Project will 
build consensus around the most effective 
way to assess the quality of family child 
care. The accreditation project, spon- 
sored by the National Association for 
Family Child Care (NAFCC) and The 
Family Child Care Project at Wheelock 
College, is working with providers, par- 
ents, and other experts to create a new 
NAFCC accreditation system. Incorporat- 
ing current research and practice, the sys- 
tem will be designed to recognize and en- 
courage commitment by family child care 
providers to achieve standards of excel- 
lence in providing child care services. 

The accreditation project seeks to: 

»*• define standards of quality for family 
child care, and provide a basis to support 
higher reimbursements for higher quality 
care; 

help parents and policy makers to 
recognize quality family child care; 

promote providers’ self-assessment 
and professional development; and 

serve as a cornerstone in state pro- 
fessional development systems. 

The accreditation system is scheduled 
to be ready for implementation late in 
1998. Training and accreditation efforts 
support providers in offering quality care 
and services to children and their families 
(see “Accreditation Provides Benchmarks 
for Quality,” in the Child Care Bulletin, 
May/June 1995). 

The Family Child Care Accreditation 
Project is funded by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation with additional support 
from the A. L. Mailman Family Founda- 
tion and the Levi Strauss & Company 
Child Care Fund. 

Kathy Modigliani is the Director, and Juliet Bromer is 
the Research Associate for the Family Child Care Ac- 
creditation Project. To learn more, contact Kathy or 
Juliet at: (617) 734-5200, ext. 291. 



Individualized Approach to 
Family Child Care Training 



A new training pro- 
gram, There's No 
Place Like Home, 
has been developed to meet 
the needs of family child care 
providers serving predomi- 
nately low-income families. 
The program is divided into 
12 sessions. It takes nearly 30 
hours for providers to com- 
plete the training. 

Some of the special fea- 
tures of the training are: 

1) Training is appropriate for 
all literacy levels. 

2) The training philosophy is 
based on empowering pro- 
viders. 

3) The curriculum uses the di- 
versity of the group’s know- 
ledge and experience to de- 
velop an understanding of the 
principles to be learned. 

4) Each session includes a 
practice-based homework as- 
signment. 

The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion funded a pilot test of the 
training curriculum in three 
areas of the country: the 
Philadelphia Early Childhood 
Collaborative, in Pennsylvan- 
ia; the Puget Sound Educa- 
tional Service District Head 
Start Program along with 
Child Care Resources in 
Seattle, Washington; and the 
Child Care CoordinatingCoun- 
cil of Detroit/Wayne County, 
Inc., in Michigan. 

Findings of the Pilot Study 

As a result of the train- 
ing, providers reported an in- 
creased sense of profession- 
alism, enthusiasm, and im- 
proved self-esteem. Viewing 
themselves as business own- 
ers, they improved their re- 



cord keeping and communica- 
tion with parents about busi- 
ness matters. Providers im- 
proved the quality of their 
services, which were mea- 
sured by 31 indicators. The 
providers' plans for profes- 
sional development became 
more goal-directed, such as 
obtaining a Child Develop- 
ment Associate (CDA) cre- 
dential and attending college 
or other formal training pro- 
grams. 

Recommendations 

The study included rec- 
ommendations about the way 
training is structured and de- 
livered: 

Training agencies should 
develop outreach plans to at- 
tract low-income providers. 
»*• It is important to develop 
strategies to overcome bar- 
riers to training for providers. 
'"*■ T rainers must have content 
knowledge of child develop- 
ment, as well as a good un- 
derstanding of adult learning 
skills. 

Opportunities for training 
family child care providers 
need to go beyond one-time 
workshops. Providers indicate 
that they are willing to make 
the investment of time to 
obtain knowledge and skills. 

This information has been excerpted with 
permission from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and Collaborative Ventures, Inc. For 
more information on the pilot test study, 
contact Heidi Ferrar, Collaborative Ven- 
tures, Inc., at: (908) 789-2547. 

For information on the availability of the 
There’s No Place Like Home training 
curriculum, contact Kathy Modigliani, 
Director of the Family Child Care Ac- 
creditation Project, at: (617) 734-5200, 
ext. 291. 
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Child Care Aware: Improving Quality in Family Child Care 

Denise Fogarty 




ducation is a key to improv- 
ing quality. By promoting 
JL=d training and professional de- 
velopment for family child care pro- 
viders and supporting consumer edu- 
cation efforts to help parents find 
and recognize quality child care. 
Child Care Aware is improving the 
quality of care. 

The Child Care Aware initiative 
began in 1988 as a program of the 
Dayton Hudson Corporation (DHC), 
including its Target, Mervyn’s, and 
The Department Store Division (of 
Dayton's, Hudson’s, and Marshall 
Field’s) and the Dayton Hudson 
Foundation. In 1992, the Child Care 
Action Campaign, the National As- 
sociation for Family Child Care, and 
the National Association of Child 
Care Resource and Referral Agen- 
cies joined DHC as an ongoing na- 
tionwide consumer education effort 
was launched. 

Through grants to local non- 
profit agencies, Child Care Aware 
focuses on four strategies to improve 
the quality of family child care: 
training, promoting accreditation, 
supporting provider associations, 
and funding and supporting local, 
state, and national level consumer 
education programs. 

Family -to-Family is the provider 
training and resource program of 
Child Care Aware. The training re- 
quires a minimum of 15 hours cov- 
ering child development, age appro- 
priate activities, guidance and dis- 
cipline, children with special needs, 
business practices, parent-provider 
relationships, and other topics. 

The results of the training have 
been encouraging. In 1995, the 
Families and Work Institute released 
The Family Child Care Training 
Study. The study found that follow- 
ing Family -to-Family training: 

• Children were more secure with 
their providers and more engaged in 
activities. 
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• Quality improved overall in the 
sites after training. 

Child Care Aware operates in 
40 communities in 18 states. In the 
past seven years, Child Care Aware 
funded projects have trained more 
than 16,000 family child care pro- 
viders and assisted more than 700 
caregivers in attaining accreditation. 
Family child care provider asso- 
ciations have been established and 
strengthened through Child Care 
Aware’s supportive efforts. 

In increasing numbers, pro- 
viders in Child Care Aware com- 
munities report viewing themselves 
as professionals committed to offer- 
ing quality care. They are emerging 
as leaders in the ongoing work of 
improving quality by chairing pro- 
vider associations, training other 
family child care providers, testi- 
fying at hearings and serving on 
community-wide task forces involv- 
ing child care issues. 

© Child Care Aware’s toll-free in- 
formation line, (800) 424-2246, con- 
nects parents with their local child 
care resource and referral agencies. 
© Child Care Aware has publica- 
tions on promoting professional de- 
velopment and consumer education 
strategies, as well as research re- 
ports and other materials. To request 
a Resource Catalog, contact Child 
Care Aware at: (507) 287-2220. 

Denise Fogarty is Program Director for Child 
Care Aware. To learn more, contact Denise at: 
(507) 287-2220. 



ACF Tribal Conference: 

The Child Care Bureau is sponsoring the third annual National Tribal 
Child Care Conference, August 4-8, 1996 in Denver, Colorado. 

The conference will provide a forum for discussing the use of emerg- 
ing technologies and leadership planning for child care, as well as the 
common challenges that face Indian and Alaskan Native communities, 
children, and families. 

For more information, contact Pattie Howell, Child Care Technical Assistance Project, at: 
(202) 639-4465, or Roger Iron Cloud, Child Care Bureau, at: (202) 690-6244. 



Helping Parents 
Become Better Child 
Care Consumers 

In January, seven child care or- 
ganizations and resource and referral 
agencies received grants from Child 
Care Aware of up to $19,000 each. 

Child Care Aware makes annual 
awards to community organizations 
for communication programs that 
help parents to understand the im- 
portance of high-quality child care 
and to recognize and choose the best 
care for their children. Grant recipi- 
ents were selected based on compre- 
hensiveness, cost-effectiveness and 
replicability of programs, with prior- 
ity given to those programs working 
to reach underserved populations. 
Ninety-two organizations applied for 
this year’s Child Care Aware Con- 
sumer Education Grants. Those pro- 
grams funded were: 

> Initiatives for Children, Houston, TX 
>■ Washington State Child Care 
Resource & Referral Network 

> Crystal Stairs, Los Angeles, CA 

> North Coast Opportunities, Ukiah, CA 

> Programs for Parents, Verona, NJ 
Delaware Valley Association for the 
Education of Young Children, 
Philadelphia , PA 

Child Care Resources, New 
Orleans, LA 
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Early Head Start Model Utilizes Family Child Care 

Roberta Malavenda 



| ast October, Save the Chil- 
li dren Child Care Support 

JiL=a</Center (CCSC) became one 
of 68 local agencies nationwide to 
receive a five year Early Head Start 
(EHS) grant (see “Early Head Start 
Focuses on Successful Models for 
Care,” in the Child Care Bulletin, 
January/February 1996). 

CCSC has developed an EHS 
model which combines home visits, 
parent education and family support 
services. The model utilizes a net- 
work of family child care providers 
for the delivery of EHS services to 
infants and toddlers. The Early Head 
Start Network will offer services in 
areas of metropolitan Atlanta where 
many low-income families reside. 

The Early Head Start services 
include training providers in parent 
involvement and infant and toddler 
care, as well as assisting caregivers 
in pursuing the Child Development 
Associate (CDA) credential, and pro- 
viding individualized technical assis- 
tance through regular home visits. 

There are several advantages of 



this model as a way to deliver Head 
Start services. By providing full-day 
care, CCSC’s model encourages the 
participation of working families. 
Low-income parents often work non- 
traditional hours that can include 
evenings, weekends, and split shifts. 
Because family child care providers 
tend to be flexible in their hours, 
this model responds to these fami- 
lies’ needs. 

The CCSC program model uses 
a community-based, collaborative 
approach to meeting the needs of 
children and their families. By uti- 
lizing family child care providers, it 
involves members of the neighbor- 
hood in a child care system and en- 
courages adults to share responsi- 
bility for the care of children in the 
community. 

Through the DeKalb Initiative 
for Children and Families, several 
neighborhood committees have been 
established to pilot new forms of 
governance, financing, and service 
delivery. These committees have 
created family resource centers as a 



hub for a coordinated system of sup- 
ports to be delivered to Early Head 
Start families and child care pro- 
viders. 

The Child Care Support Cen- 
ter’s model incorporates parent in- 
volvement through the Parent Ser- 
vices Project. A variety of family, 
parent-only, and parent/provider/ 
neighborhood activities ensure that 
parents receive a spectrum of family 
support services and are active part- 
ners in their child’s development. It 
also encourages parents to become 
key decision-makers in program 
planning and community services. 

An evaluation conducted by an 
independent research firm will doc- 
ument the program model and eval- 
uate its success. Dissemination ma- 
terials will be developed to assist 
other organizations who wish to 
replicate the Child Care Support 
Center’s Early Head Start program. 

Roberta Malavenda is Deputy Director for Com- 
munity Development and Policy for Save the Chil- 
dren 's Child Care Support Center. To learn more, 
call Roberta at: (404) 885-1578. 



Spotlight on .. . YsavetheChildren. 

Save the Children Federation began its work in Appalachia during the Depression. Today, the interna- 
tional organization promotes community partnerships that lead to positive changes in the lives of children. Save 
the Children’s primary national program is the Child Care Support Center (CCSC) in Atlanta, Georgia. It oper- 
ates several initiatives that provide training, technical assistance, and materials development, as well as profes- 
sional and community development activities. The CCSC programs that focus on family child care include: 

The Family Child Care Health and Safety Project recruits unregistered and/or professionally isolated 
family child care providers into the system of registration, training and support. They help to improve the ability 
of providers to serve as a health information resource for parents. 

The Neighborhood Child Care Network (NCCN) works in Atlanta to improve the quality of child care 
through community partnerships. The NCCN supports community development, direct services for parents, 
after-school child care, and services for family child care providers. These services include assistance with pro- 
fessional development, accreditation, management techniques, health and safety resources, and networking. 

The National Child Care Initiative is a process that increases the supply of quality, reliable child care by 
organizing caregiver networks and using community partnerships to recruit, train, and support caregivers. CCSC 
staff provide consultation to states, counties, and communities. One example is the Choctaw Child Care Project 
which works in several Native American communities in Mississippi. 

The Family Child Care Technical Assistance Conference, an annual event that is now in its 19th year, 
provides a national exchange of professional information and expertise for family child care providers and the 
other professionals and organizations which support their work. 
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Family Child Care Systems 
Expand Community Services 

Bruce Hershfield 



| “amily child care systems 
can help to build and ex- 
JiL pand child care capacity 
in communities through a formal 
network that supports providers. 
They offer training, technical as- 
sistance, monitoring, and other 
supports such as equipment pur- 
chasing plans, alternative care 
arrangements for when a pro- 
vider is ill, and access to child 
care food programs. The Child 
Welfare League of America's 
(CWLA) Child Day Care Task 
Force is working with CWLA 
members to develop and expand 
family child care systems. 

One model of a family child 
care system is currently operated 
by Graham-Windham Services to 
Families and Children, a com- 
prehensive child welfare agency 
in New York City. Caring for 
about 400 children in approx- 
imately 100 family child care 
homes, the system’s services are 
offered on a sliding fee scale, 
supported by the city's Admini- 
stration for Child Development. 

The Graham-Windham agency 
administers the enrollment and 
certification process. Children 
receive care in the home of an 
experienced provider, in a loca- 
tion close to the family's neigh- 
borhood. Up to six children may 
be cared for in a provider's 
home, if all of them are over two 
years of age. If there are two in- 
fants in care, then the total num- 
ber of children is limited to five. 

Providers are visited on an 
ongoing basis by the agency's 
system staff, who support the 
providers with technical assis- 
tance through workshops and in- 
dividualized training on topics 
such as nutrition, child develop- 



ment, health and safety, and rec- 
ognizing child abuse and neglect. 
In New York City, the Depart- 
ment of Health issues the initial 
registration which requires that 
providers acquire 15 hours of 
training within the first year. For 
subsequent renewal of their reg- 
istration, family child care pro- 
viders must receive 15 hours of 
training in a two-year period. 

Studies support the devel- 
opment of family child care sys- 
tems. The 1994 Families and 
Work Institute’s Study of Chil- 
dren in Family Child Care and 
Relative Care found that pro- 
viders are more likely to be rated 
as having higher global quality 
scores when they are more in- 
volved with other providers. One 
of the study's recommendations 
is to explore the potential for 
developing systems with family 
child care homes as satellites to 
child care centers and other com- 
munity agencies. 

Bruce Hershfield is the Director of Child Day 
Care Services for the Child Welfare League of 
America. For more information about family 
child care systems, contact Bruce at: (202) 
638-2952. 



E VIDEO B 

The Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica (CWLA) is helping to support 
the distribution of a video entitled 
How to Start a Family Day Care , at 
no cost to low-income individuals in- 
terested in setting up a child care 
program in their home. Recipients 
are selected by local professionals 
who have determined that the indivi- 
duals are both in need and have good 
potential for running a quality pro- 
gram. The videotape distribution is 
being handled by Doris Raphael, one 
of the producers. 

For more information about this initiative, 
contact Doris Raphael, LICSW, Day Care 
Consultant, 84 Booth Road, Dedham, MA 
02026, or call: (617) 251-0720, or fax: (617) 
326-3911. 



Army Family Child 
Care: Largest System 
in the World ☆☆☆☆ 

Joe Perreault 

M ore than 27,000 children were served 
in Army family child care homes last 
year. The Army’s Family Child Care 
System works with providers to address issues of 
supply, affordability, quality, and professional 
development. A system at an installation is man- 
aged by a Family Child Care Director who is re- 
sponsible for ensuring that there is a mix of homes 
(ages served and hours of operation) which can 
meet the number of requests for care. The Dir- 
ector shares information with providers about 
child care demand and average rates. Providers 
may be offered financial incentives for services 
such as infant care and for keeping rates afford- 
able for younger soldiers. 

Family child care on Army property is reg- 
ulated through a certification process which in- 
cludes a precertification in-home family inter- 
view. Other quality assurance factors include 
background screening of the provider and other 
adult family members, along with home inspec- 
tions by fire, health, and safety representatives. 
Army civilian staff members help potential pro- 
viders meet certification standards through home 
visits and a free 40 hour orientation on child de- 
velopment, health, safety, and business topics. 

In the Army Family Child Care System, new 
providers participate in a baseline training pro- 
gram which utilizes the Child Development As- 
sociate (CDA) competencies. The training in- 
cludes 15 self paced modules that require about 
two hours per month to complete. Providers are 
expected to finish the training within 12 to 18 
months. 

After concluding the initial training, pro- 
viders complete 24 continuing education training 
units per year. The Army is working to expand 
professional development opportunities for pro- 
viders through initiatives which promote men- 
toring, achievement of the CDA credential, par- 
ticipation in family child care support groups, 
and the development of an Army family child 
care provider accreditation program. 

Joe Perreault is the U.S. Army Family Child Care Program Man- 
ager. For more information, contact Joe at: (703) 325-0710. 
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Child Care Initiatives Across the Country 
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Resources on Wheels 



Family child care providers in 
rural areas are often isolated from 
their peers and do not have access to 
materials that would enhance chil- 
dren’s learning. With few training 
opportunities and educational re- 
sources to help them, many rural 
family child care providers do not 
have the information they need to 
improve their services. . 

In a rural, seven-county area of 
southern Alabama, the WOWmobile 
is a “workshop on wheels,” bringing 
program support to providers. De- 
signed with children's learning cen- 
ters on board, the WOWmobile is a 
34 foot, customized mobile unit that 
is equipped with children’s learning 
materials and training resources for 
providers. The WOWmobile travels 
to family child care homes. It visits 
each provider once a month as part 
of a six month, six module training 
series. The WOWmobile visits one to 
three family child care homes each 
day, spending about two hours at 
each site. 

Once the visit ends, training re- 
source packets are left with the fam- 
ily child care provider. The informa- 
tion complements the WOWmobile 
visit, and includes books, suggested 



activities, and additional training re- 
sources such as audio and video- 
tapes. Providers can also borrow 
educational toys and program re- 
sources to enrich their family child 
care environments until the WOW- 
mobile’s next visit. The project is 
popular with providers, linking them 
with child care professionals and 
training opportunities, and support- 
ing them in improving their care- 
giving skills. 

The WOWmobile program, de- 
veloped in 1993 by Gulf Regional 
Childcare Management Agency, is 
funded with a training grant from 
the Alabama Department of Human 
Resources. 

Due to the success of the WOW- 
mobile, another mobile training ve- 
hicle, "Training Wheels," is being 
sponsored by Child Care Central, a 
resource and referral agency. They 
are replicating the mobile training 
concept in four rural counties in east 
central Alabama. Both programs are 
offered free to providers who serve 
children through Alabama's subsi- 
dized child care system. 

For more information, contact Kim Collins, Gulf 
Regional Childcare Management Agency, at: (334) 
473-1060, ext. 162. 



Question: What is 29 feet long, weighs 
seven tons, and represents the latest in 
training and support for child care 
providers? 

Answer: The “Child Care Connections” 
mobile resource unit. 

Developed by the Mississippi 
Forum on Children and Families, 
the mobile resource unit is funded 
by quality improvement funds from 
the Child Care and Development 
Block Grant (CCDBG) through the 
Office for Children and Youth, 
Mississippi Department of Human 
Services. 

Making its public debut last 
October, “Child Care Connections” 
is a customized recreational vehicle 
outfitted with the latest in materials 
and equipment for child care pro- 
viders. The unit carries a copier, 
laminator, die cut machine, book 
binder, and a collection of activities 
and resource materials for providers. 
The equipment is particularly helpful 
in rural Mississippi where providers 
do not always have access to or 
funding for equipment such as the 
laminator and die cut machine. 

On its first tour of the counties 
chosen to pilot the project, the unit 
was greeted with enthusiasm from 
providers. Through “Child Care 
Connections,” providers will be able 
to benefit from having the latest 
teaching techniques brought directly 
to their community. Along with the 
resource materials and equipment, 
the unit contains a model classroom 
area for training sessions. 

For more information, contact Ronnie McGinnis, 
Director, Office for Children and Youth, at: (601) 
359-4555, or John Sewell, Mississippi Forum on 
Children & Families, at: (601) 366-9083. 




Spotlight on ... 



H&R Block of Springfield, Missouri offers tax preparation assis- 
tance for family child care providers. Two years ago, Susan Jackson, 
Director of Child Care Resource and Referral (CCRR) Services of 
the Council of Churches of the Ozarks, contacted H&R Block about 
assisting family child care providers with tax information. Since that 
time, H&R Block has been offering their expertise on tax preparation 
in free workshops coordinated through CCRR. This year H&R Block 
awarded CCRR 1,000 certificates, each good for preparation of a 
Schedule C or C-EZ, free of charge for family child care providers. 

Child Care Resource and Referral Services operates with the sup- 
port of CCDBG funds administered through the Missouri Department 
of Health. 

For more information, contact: Susan Jackson, CCRR Director, at: (800) 743-8497. 
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Massadmseltts: 
Services for Teems 
with Children 

The Massachusetts Department 
of Social Services (DSS) has award- 
ed nearly $7 million in contracts to 
provide comprehensive programs to 
increase the availability and quality 
of services to teen parents with in- 
fants and toddlers. The two genera- 
tional model, Services to Teen Par- 
ents and Their Children, includes 
child care and family support ser- 
vices. The program is primarily for 
teen parents enrolled in school or in 
General Equivalency Degree (GED) 
programs. Priority for the contract 
awards was given to programs with 
formal links to local high schools. 

The STPC program is comprised 
of social services, health and nutri- 
tion services, case management, and 
family support services, as well as 
parenting skills development and in- 
fant and toddler care that is accredit- 
ed by the National Academy of Ear- 
ly Childhood Programs (NAECP). 
Active participation of both teen fa- 
thers and mothers is an important as- 
pect of the program. The progress of 
children and teen parents, and the 
family support and social services 
needs of the family are monitored. 

The contract awards are linked 
to a training initiative focused on en- 
hancing the capacity of staff to serve 
the STPC population. The STPC 
program aims to increase the likeli- 
hood that at-risk infants and toddlers 
will thrive and improve their chances 
for optimal development. The pro- 
gram will support teen parents in 
achieving higher rates of high school 
completion, strengthen families by 
increasing the teens’ parenting and 
life skills, and promote the develop- 
ment of a more nurturing relation- 
ship between parent and child. 

To learn more , call either Joyce Butler or Sherrie 
Lookner in the Massachusetts Department of So- 
cial Services Child Care Unit, at: (617) 727-0900. 



Georgia j Quality Family CMld Care Efforts 



Collaborative efforts among the 
state regulatory agency, community 
agencies, funding sources, and pro- 
viders are improving the quality of 
care offered in Georgia’s registered 
family child care homes. The state 
Department of Human Resources 
(DHR) has revised regulations to 
require lower child to adult ratios, 
first aid and CPR certification, 10 
hours of annual training, and im- 
proved health and safety standards. 

The Georgia Child Care Council 
(GCCC) allocates the quality portion 
of the state’s CCDBG funding. They 
have sponsored various scholarships 
for training, accreditation, and ob- 
taining CD A credentials. They have 
also funded the development of a 
technical assistance manual to help 
providers meet DHR regulations, 
and the Community Family Child 
Care Quality Project which offers 
mentoring to providers in three com- 
munities. The GCCC offers mini- 



grants so that family child care pro- 
viders serving low-income families 
or children with special needs may 
obtain equipment needed to meet 
DHR and ADA requirements. 

Another initiative supported by 
CCDBG funds is the Assistance in 
Meeting Standards (AIMS) Project. 
This project compared compliance 
with regulations in family child care 
homes that did and did not have 
access to technical assistance. The 
AIMS Project has collected much 
needed data about family child care 
settings. 

Family child care providers have 
also been represented in child care 
professional development planning 
efforts. These plans include profes- 
sional competencies for caregivers in 
a career lattice system. 

For more information, contact Sandy Byrd, 
Georgia Association for Family Day Care, at: 
(770) 384-0397 . 



Muscogee (Creek) Nation: 
Children’s Well Being is First Priority 

Recognizing the importance of the Child Care and Development Block 
Grant (CCDBG) program in combination with the objectives of tribal pro- 
grams, Principal Chief of the Muscogee (Creek) Nation of Oklahoma, R. 
Perry Beaver, has designated the health and welfare of tribal children as a 
top priority and has established the tribe’s Office of Child Care. Janet Wise, 
who also serves as the President of the National Indian Child Care Asso- 
ciation, was named as its Manager. 

In addition, two new staff positions have been added to the Office of 
Child Care. A Resource and Referral Specialist works with parents to in- 
form them of child care choices, match families with providers, develop 
quarterly parent newsletters, and provide public relations and outreach ac- 
tivities. A Provider Trainer implements a training curriculum for CCDBG 
providers and organizes workshops for special conferences and events. 

A tribal facility has been selected for renovation to become the Tribal 
Child Development Center. Renovations are to be completed and the center 
is to begin serving children within the next several months. 

For more information, contact Janet Wise, Manager of the Office of Child Care for the Muscogee (Creek) 
Nation and President of the National Indian Child Care Association, at: (918) 758-1463. 
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Initiatives, continued... 

Missouri: Edecare Supports Providers 

Missouri’s Educare initiative is designed to improve the nurturing envi- 
ronment of children ages birth to three who are from low-income families. 
The initiative is supported by $1 million in state general revenue funds. 

Educare programs link with public schools to develop customized train- 
ing and support systems unique to each community. The common compo- 
nents of Educare programs include: providing outreach and training to fami- 
ly child care providers; building networks to disseminate information and 
provide professional development opportunities; linking children and fami- 
lies with health, educational, and other services; and providing technical 
assistance to providers on achieving licensing and accreditation. 

In Springfield, the Educare program provides support, training, and pro- 
fessional development opportunities for approximately 120 family child care 
providers who serve at-risk children. In another community, the Ritenour 
Educare Program focuses on providers serving an at-risk population living 
in an area of rental housing. Outreach workers recruit caregivers for the 
program and inform residents of other services available at the Ritenour 
Family Resource Center operated by the local school district. 

For more information, contact Candace Cheatem. Educare of Greater Kansas City, at: (816) 889-3160. 



Blackfeet Tribes Culturally Responsive Care 



On the Blackfeet Reservation in 
northern Montana, CCDBG funds 
provide support for both center- 
based and family child care. Pre- 
serving cultural and traditional val- 
ues is a vital part of child care that is 
developmentally appropriate. At the 
seven centers operated by Blackfeet 
Community Child Care, culture, 
language, and native issues are in- 
troduced to children on many levels. 
Infants and toddlers go to sleep 
listening to flute and drum music. 
Children learn colors and directions 
in both Blackfeet and English. Rela- 
tives, elders, and community mem- 
bers visit the centers to share their 
knowledge of tribal history and tra- 
ditional ways. 

For providers in family child 
care settings, cultural training is of- 
fered through the Child Care pro- 
gram, Moccasin Flat School, and the 
Blackfeet Head Start program. A 
handbook is given to parents and 
family child care providers to help 
with parenting skills and communi- 
cating with children about responsi- 
bilities, respect, and other values. 
Providers can also access culturally 
O 



and developmentally appropriate ma- 
terials from a resource library at the 
Child Care office. 

Recently, the Blackfeet Tribe re- 
ceived funding for a Comprehensive 
Early Childhood Demonstration Pro- 
ject sponsored by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
and the Department of Health and 
Human Services. The funds will 
supplement ongoing services such as 
home safety visits and training for 
family child care providers, as well 
as to provide new services, such as 
child care transportation, immuni- 
zation tracking, and parent education 
about child health issues. 

Students at the Blackfeet Com- 
munity College currently have some 
access to hourly child care. A needs 
assessment found that nearly 90 per- 
cent of young parents need childcare 
in order to attend school or training 
programs. Options for providing full- 
day child care are being planned as 
part of a new housing project aimed 
at self-sufficiency for young or sin- 
gle parents. 

To learn more, call Doris Running Crane. Block 
Grant Manager, (406) 338-2229, or Doug Gilham, 
E. C. Education/CDA Trainer, (406) 338-2626. 
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Tenmessees 




Family Child Care 



An initial grant of $28,500 from 
the Junior League of Chattanooga 
was used to leverage funds from the 
Tennessee Department of Human 
Services to establish the Childcare 
Resource Center at Signal Centers, 
Inc., a United Cerebral Palsy Asso- 
ciation organization. The Childcare 
Resource Center provides services, 
referrals, training, and materials to 
providers and is a pilot model which 
could be replicated in other areas of 
the state. 

The Junior League has been ac- 
tively involved in assisting family 
child care providers. Through a 
“skills bank” survey, league mem- 
bers with particular expertise offer 
assistance to providers, such as an 
accountant assisting a family child 
care provider in setting up a budget; 
an interior decorator assisting with 
facilities design; and medical per- 
sonnel providing first aid and CPR 
training. Workshops and individual 
training sessions that address the 
specific needs of caregivers have 
also been provided by Childcare Re- 
source Center staff. In some cases, a 
trainer will work directly with a pro- 
vider in her home. A fairly common 
provider request has been to assist 
with information, training, and tech- 
nical assistance in serving children 
with disabilities. Through the Child- 
care Resource Center, adapted toys 
and equipment are available to loan 
to these providers. 

The Childcare Resource Center 
is in its second year of existence. In 
1995, the Resource Center received 
720 information and technical assis- 
tance requests. They conducted 26 
workshops that reached more than 
600 individuals. 

For more information about Signal Centers, Inc. 
and the Childcare Resource Center, contact Linda 
McReynolds or Marguerite Hullander, at: (423) 
698-8528. 
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Making It Happen 

Corporate Support for Family Child Care Networks 



❖ Steelcase Incorporated, an office environment manufacturer with head- 
quarters in Grand Rapids, Michigan, has had a Child Care Services program 
for 16 years. Steelcase offers consultation to employees and their families, 
workshops on child care and child development, and a work and family lending 
library. They offer referrals to centers and pre-screened licensed or registered 
family child care homes. Steelcase also sponsors a Family Child Care Network 
of about 100 providers. They offer infant equipment to providers on a loan ba- 
sis, free workshops, and a provider newsletter. 

The network also monitors child care homes. The benefits of this include 
a decreased risk of liability through the documentation of measurable standards 
and a high degree of parental satisfaction with care arrangements which, in 
turn, decreases employee time away from work. Steelcase reviews the usage 
of their resource and referral services and family child care network. The 
studies show that employees tend to choose family child care over other forms 
of care, particularly those employees who work odd-hour shifts. 

For more information, contact Deb VanderMolen, Supervisor, Steelcase Family Services, at: (616) 247-2139. 



❖ When the Whirlpool Corporation needed help finding non-traditional child 
care arrangements, such as flexible hours and infant care for their employees, 
they turned to the Mississippi Forum on Children and Families. Identifying and 
recruiting providers through its family child care network is one of the Forum’s 
goals. Brochures and posters have been placed in businesses and churches in 
the area. The application process includes a home safety inspection and back- 
ground check. Those who become providers receive training in child devel- 
opment, pediatric CPR, first aid, and business management, all prior to an in- 
spection by the health department. 

The Mississippi Forum on Children and Families will assist other com- 
panies in improving their recruitment and retention rates through child care 
solutions for their employees. 

To learn more, contact Sandra Lambert, Mississippi Forum on Children and Families, at: (601) 366-9083. 



❖ As part of its negotiated child 
care benefit, the Canadian Auto 
Workers Union (C.A.W.) runs 
a licensed In-Home Child Care 
Program. Chrysler, Ford, and 
General Motors pay “4 cents per 
hour” worked into a Child Care 
Fund. The program is for shift 
workers who want their children 
in a home-like setting. Providers 
are employees of C.A.W. with 
health and pension benefits, paid 
vacation and sick time, and over- 
time pay. Their wages are also 
enhanced by a grant program for 
child care workers from the 
province of Ontario. Providers 
care for groups of children in the 
worker’s or provider’s home. 
The program is subsidized for 
union members. (Canadian Auto 
Workers) 

Excerpted with permission from Labor News 
for Working Families, the newsletter of the 
Labor Project for Working Families which 
provides resources to u/iions to develop work- 
place policies for families, including child 
care, elder care, family leave, and related is- 
sues. For more information, contact Netsy 
Firestein, Editor/Director at: (510) 643-6814, 
or E-mail: netsy@violet.berkeley.edu 
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Healthy Child 
Care America 
Update: North 
Caro lina 

^"T^he Healthy Child 
1 Care North Caro- 
JL Una Campaign en- 
hances the availability of 
health and safety consultation for the child 
care community. Created in response to the 
national Healthy Child Care America cam- 
paign and Governor Hunt’s Smart Start pro- 
gram, the North Carolina campaign repre- 
sents a partnership between the North Caro- 
lina Pediatric Society and the Division of 
Maternal and Child Health, in collaboration 
with the Division of Child Development. 
The campaign seeks to build upon existing 
resources to forge new partnerships within 
communities among child care providers, 
health consultants, and consumers. 

An Advisory Committee on Public Health 
Issues and Child Care provides guidance for 
the initiative. Members come from both the 
private and public sectors, and include state 
agencies, primary care providers, univer- 
sities, professional associations, and child 
care providers. 

Healthy Child Care North Carolina in- 
corporates a wide range of activities, includ- 
ing education, and technical assistance. Lo- 
cal health departments and a network of re- 
gional pediatricians promote quality child 
care with direct consultation to providers. 

The campaign also supports research ef- 
forts through the Division of Maternal and 
Child Health and the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, School of Public 
Health in the Data Utilization Skills Devel- 
opment Initiative. 

Healthy Child Care North Carolina is 
planning a statewide, toll-free number to ac- 
cess health and safety consultation, in con- 
junction with the Child Care Resource and 
Referral Network. A resource library makes 
videos and printed materials available to 
health consultants. A newsletter for family 
child care providers and a child care health 
calendar are planned for late 1996. 

To learn more, contact Kathryn Brownfield, R.N., M.Ed., 
Child Care consultant, at: (919) 715-3429. 
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California Child Care 
Initiative Supports Family 
Child Care Providers 

Jan Brown and Ted Lee 

I n the past 10 years, the Child Cafe Initiative Project in California 
has raised nearly $7 million for community-based projects to re- 
cruit, train, and provide support to family child care providers. 
The Initiative has funded selected resource and referral agencies 
to conduct a child care supply building process that involves: 

0 assessing supply and demand, and identifying priority areas; 

0 recruiting potential licensed family child care providers; 

0 training providers to deliver quality child care; 

0 providing technical assistance to help in obtaining a license; and 
0 providing ongoing business management support. 

The Initiative has developed materials for providers, including 
publishing the Family Day Care Handbook, one of the first such 
training manuals in the country. Most recently, a new training 
manual, El Comienzo, was published as part of a demonstration 
project to bring training to Spanish-speaking providers. 

In the past decade, the Initiative's efforts have resulted in more 
than 4,000 new family child care homes, which has made more than 
16,000 new child care spaces available for working families. More 
than 28,000 providers have received basic and advanced training in 
business skills and providing safe, high quality child care. By in- 
volving stakeholders and using a community-based approach, the 
Initiative has demonstrated that resource and referral agencies can 
quickly improve both the supply and quality of child care. 

Jan Brown is the Program Manager of the California Child Care Initiative Project. Ted Lee 
is the Office Coordinator for the California Child Care Resource and Referral Network and 
Staff Writer for the quarterly publication, Network News. For more information about the 
Initiative, contact Jan Brown at: (213) 427-2755. 



Spotlight on . . . 

The Infant/Toddler Family Day Care of Northern 
Virginia, Inc., a licensed Family Day Care System, 
has been operating since 1983 to meet the child care 
needs of families with young children. Family Child 
Care providers participating in this service delivery 
model receive preservice and ongoing training, as 
well as group health and liability insurance. Providers 
are eligible to participate in the U.S.D.A. Child Care 
Food Program. Currently there are 140 providers 
caring for 450 children. 

For additional information, contact Phyllis Cassell and Ilene Hoffman, 
Co-Directors, at: (703) 352-3449. 
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With each issue, the Child Care Bulletin highlights 
resources available to the child care community. 
We encourage providers, parents, administrators, 
and other readers to share knowledge of what is 
available so that we may pass it on to the field. 



Publications 



>-The 1996 National Directory of Family Child Care 
Associations, Support Groups, and Support Agencies 
The Children’s Foundation 

Organized by state, this directory includes associations 
and other sources of support for family child care pro- 
viders, parents, and others actively involved in pro- 
moting quality child care. (Available for $17.25 from 
The Children’s Foundation, 725 Fifteenth Street, NW, 
Suite 505, Washington, DC 20005-2109, or call: (202) 
347-3300). 




0 VIDEO 0 




>-How to Start a Family Day Care (video) 

Doris Raphael and Douglas Weisman, producers 



Filmed on location in licensed family child care 
homes, this video illustrates aspects of planning and 
operating a high-quality program. (Available for 
$69.95 from Day Care Video Programs, P.O. Box 
\^396, Boston, MA 02258, or call: (617) 251-0720 )JJ 



> Creating A Rational Policy Framework for License- 
Exempt Family Child Care 
Child Care Law Center (CCLC) 



Developing Family Day Care in Latino Communities: 
Experiences of the California Child Care Initiative 
California Child Care Resource and Referral Network 



The CCLC is publishing a policy report that outlines is- 
sues and directions related to regulating family child 
care. It is based on a project that examined the standards 
states have imposed when paying for unregulated family 
child care and methods that have been effective in meet- 
ing the goals of parental choice and safeguarding chil- 
dren. (The report is to be published in Spring 1996, and 
available from the Child Care Law Center, 22 Second 
Street, 5th Floor, San Francisco, CA, 94105, or call: 
(415) 495-5498). 



This publication highlights key considerations for groups 
planning to develop culturally responsive services to 
meet the child care needs of Latino families. It repre- 
sents the culmination of nearly four years of developing 
and managing El Comienzo projects. (Available for $15 
from the California Child Care Resource and Referral 
Network, 111 New Montgomery Street, 7th Floor, San 
Francisco, CA 94105, or call: (415) 882-0234). 



How To Turn Research Into Action 

Knowing how to use research findings to promote quality care can benefit providers, children, and the 
community in many ways. A new publication, Turning Research Into Action: How Family Child Care Associa- 
tions Can Promote High Quality Family Child Care helps family child care associations use research findings 
to improve the quality of care in their communities. A collaborative effort between Amy Laura Dombro of 
Families and Work Institute (FWI) and Debra Cundiff-Stith of the National Association for Family Child Care 
(NAFCC), the guide takes associations through these steps: obtaining the study, analyzing the findings, devel- 
oping a message and plans to share it, and working with the local association, parents, the community, and 
the media, as well as promoting further research. 

To get copies of Turning Research Into Action: How Family Child Care Associations Can Promote High 
Quality Care, contact The National Association for Family Child Care, at: (800) 359-3817. 

For more information about the development of this publication, contact Amy Laura Dombro at: (212) 465-2044, ext. 231. 
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The Child Care Bulletin is published six times a year by the National Child 
Care Information Center under the direction of the Child Care Bureau, 
Administration on Children, Youth and Families, Administration for Chil- 
dren and Families, Department of Health and Human Services. 

Editorial inquiries should be addressed to: 




Voice: 1-800-616-2242 
TDD: 1-800-516-2242 



Marilyn McGhee, Editor 
Child Care Bulletin 

National Child Care Information Center 
301 Maple Avenue West, Suite 602 
Vienna, VA 22180 

FAX: 1-800-716-2242 
E-mail: mmcghee@acf.dhhs.gov 



Internet access to the National Child Care Information Center: 
World Wide Vfeb:http://ericps. ed.uiuc.edu/nccic/nccichome.html 
Gopher: ericps.ed.uiuc.edu , then select menu item for NCCIC. 
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Using Technology to Serve Children and Families 
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T he child care community is 
utilizing technology in many 
creative and exciting ways. 
The trend toward integrating tech- 
nology into child care programs is 
accelerating at a rapid pace. More 
than a year ago, the Child Care In- 
formation Exchange surveyed the 
publication’s advisory panel of cen- 
ter directors who are regarded as 
leaders in the field. The directors re- 
ported that nearly all (97 percent) of 
them utilized computers in admini- 
stration and more than two-thirds (68 
percent) used them in the classroom. 

Technology in child care pro- 
vides a more efficient means of ac- 
complishing familiar tasks, while it 
expands options to meet the needs of 
children, families and program staff. 
Child care resource and referral 
agencies have pioneered the use of 
computer systems to link families 
with service providers and devised 
strategies to use data for planning 
and needs assessments. Distance 
learning using satellite transmission, 
CD-ROM, and other multimedia 
techniques is beginning to make staff 
training and parent education readily 
accessible to child care programs in 
remote locations. 

The Child Care Bureau utilizes 
technology to improve services for 
children and families in a number of 
ways. Through the World Wide Web 
(WWW), a part of the Internet con- 
sisting of multiple cross references 
and interconnections via computer, 

U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services 
Administration for Children and Families 
Administration on Children, 

Youth and Families 
Child Care Bureau 







information is exhanged. The Ad- 
ministration for Children and Fami- 
lies and the Department of Health 
and Human Services are available at 
these Home Page addresses: 
http://www.acf.dhhs.gov 
http://www.os.dhhs.gov 

Additionally, the National Child 
Care Information Center (NCCIC) 
Home Page is a central point of ac- 
cess to information on various topics 
and to links with other related 
organizations. The NCCIC is also 
developing a Home Page for the 
AmeriCorps Early Childhood Tech- 
nical Assistance Center. 

The Child Care Bureau utilizes 
electronic discussion groups on the 
Internet to quickly exchange infor- 
mation with groups of individuals 
from across the country. For in- 
stance, the CCAdmin ListServ is a 
discussion group for state and fed- 
eral child care administrators. Par- 
ticipants are encouraged to post in- 
formation about innovative programs 
or to ask about specific issues. 

The Child Care Bureau’s First- 



Nations Listserv connects admini- 
strators of tribal programs, federal 
staff, and other ACF partners to dis- 
cuss topics relevant to improving the 
lives of American Indian and Alaskan 
Native children and families. 

The Child Care Bureau also uses 
audioconferences as a means to con- 
vene administrators, organizations, 
and others in the field on a regular 
basis to discuss child care issues. 

The state and tribal grantees are 
encouraged to apply for Child Care 
and Development Block Grant funds 
and to file the annual CCDBG ACF- 
700 report electronically. 

This issue of the Child Care 
Bulletin highlights examples of tech- 
nology in child care, including ways 
in which the Internet can be used to 
share knowledge among profession- 
als and parents. The Bulletin synthe- 
sizes a range of approaches to using 
technology in training, streamlining 
and automating state systems, com- 
municating with families, programs 
and colleagues, and disseminating 
information. 
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Technology in Child Care 



Information Access :the Internet as a Path to Change 

Dianne Rothenberg 



I f everyone were to have conven- 
ient and easy access to informa- 
tion about quality child care, it 
could bring about positive changes 
through an increase in shared know- 
ledge among providers, parents, and 
other experts in the field. The Inter- 
net provides access to information 
for developing new programs and 
for improving existing ones. This 
medium changes the rules of many 
professions by democratizing access 
to information about our work. 

One of the many ways to 
exchange information on the Internet 
is through an electronic discussion 
group, or “listserv.” This provides 
users with the opportunity to be part 
of an electronic community made up 
of individuals who share similar in- 
terests, rather than geographic prox- 
imity. There are thousands of topical 
discussion groups on the Internet. 

The Educational Resources In- 
formation Center Clearinghouse on 
Elementary and Early Childhood 
Education (ERIC/EECE) sponsors 
several electronic discussion groups. 
When ERIC/EECE summarized the 
recent Cost and Quality Study for 
parents, it stimulated a lengthy dis- 
cussion of quality in child care on 
one of its Internet discussion groups. 
Parents shared their experiences 
with various child care arrange- 
ments. Several parents requested 
copies of the study to use as they 
assessed how their own child care 
arrangements were working. 

Building Communities and 
Reducing Professional Isolation 
Through Internet access, edu- 
cators are able to increase their 
understanding and use of specialized 
literature, as well as to reduce pro- 
fessional isolation, which often is an 
underrated factor in retraining and 
retaining staff. Community-building, 



information sharing, and problem 
solving take place daily on the list- 
servs managed at ERIC/EECE. For 
example, meeting children’s partic- 
ular needs (such as those with dis- 
abilities, or those from cultural 
groups with which staff are unfa- 
miliar), can be eased by discussing 
concerns with others who have faced 
similar challenges. This type of in- 
formative exchange can be accessed 
on ECENET-L, one of the ERIC/ 
EECE discussion groups. 

Participants in these discussions 
have different roles in the early child- 
hood education profession, including 
caregivers, teachers, other experts in 
the field, program administrators, 
students, policymakers, and parents. 
Such groups with common interests 
become knowledge communities. 
The ability to facilitate sustained, 
spontaneous conversations among 
people of diverse backgrounds and 
geographic locations is a major at- 
traction of the Internet. 

As we consider the Internet as a 
pathway to change and its potential 
impact on our profession, it is im- 
portant to realize our influence in 
this electronic world. Here are some 
things we can do to take part: 

"•■We are all learners in the elec- 
tronic environment. Seek opportun- 
ities to educate yourself and your 
staff about the Internet. Possible 
places to begin are with a nearby 
high school computer club (ask them 
to demonstrate how to access child 
care related Internet resources). Use 
the opportunity to involve Internet 
knowledgeable parents in supporting 
their child care center. 

'•Encourage the organizations you 
work with locally, statewide, or na- 
tionally to become a professional 
presence on the Internet, as the 



National Child Care Information 
Center, ERIC/EECE, the National 
Coalition for Campus Child Care, 
and many other groups have done. 

•Encourage professional organiza- 
tions to share information of public 
interest via electronic media. 

•Support the inclusion of public 
computer terminals in libraries, pub- 
lic buildings, shopping malls, and 
other community locations for use 
by those who may not have a com- 
puter at home. 

•Meet with child care centers to 
discuss approaching businesses and 
individuals to contribute to a tech- 
nology "bank” of computer equip- 
ment that can be tapped as needed 
for use in child care centers. 

•Remind public planners that child 
care centers are community institu- 
tions and should be included in local 
or regional plans for connecting li- 
braries and schools to the Internet. 

•Work with community groups in- 
terested in low-cost or free com- 
munity networking. Public libraries 
may know of local efforts. 

If we seize the opportunity to 
help shape it, the Internet has the 
potential to increase our access to 
information, assist us professionally, 
and provide new and effective ave- 
nues to increase public awareness of 
quality child care. 

Dianne Rothenberg is Associate Director for the 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and Early 
Childhood Education (ERIC/EECE), University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. For more informa- 
tion, contact Dianne at: (800) 583-4135 or by e- 
mail at rothenbe@uiuc.edu 

The ERIC/EECE World Wide Web address is 
http://ericps.ed.uiuc.edu/ericeece.html 
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National Child Care Information Center: 
Linking Child Care Resources 



T he National Child Care Information Center 
(NCCIC) strives to complement, enhance and 
promote child care linkages and to serve as a 
mechanism for supporting quality, comprehensive ser- 
vices for children and families. Funded by the Child Care 
Bureau, ACF/DHHS, through the Child Care Technical 
Assistance Project, NCCIC provides information, re- 
sources and materials to support state, territorial, and 
tribal child care administrators and others in the child 
care community. Requests for information are received 
through toll-free phone, fax and TDD lines, through 
mail, e-mail and through contacts at meetings around the 
country, as well as referrals from other organizations. 

Information requests cover a wide range of topics, 
from programs seeking information on current research 
to state administrators seeking models for new pro- 
grams. In each case, the NCCIC seeks to act as a con- 
nector to information. Frequently asked questions focus 
on starting child care programs, funding strategies, pro- 
grams for teen parents, statistics about child care, infor- 
mation about national organizations, trends, and exam- 
ples of innovative programs at the state and local level. 

For each request, the staff of the information center 
gathers a variety of materials which link people with na- 
tional, state and local resources. This information is kept 
in the NCCIC library, which is in the process of being 
automated and placed on-line. Responses to information 
requests often include searches of the Internet to find 
relevant materials, and references to resources that are 
available electronically. 



As an Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse for Child Care, 
the NCCIC has a Home Page on the World Wide Web 
that includes a variety of materials, including full text 
documents such as Care Around the Clock by the De- 
partment of Labor’s Women’s Bureau, New Findings on 
Children, Families, and Economic Self-Sufficiency and 
Child Care for Low-Income Families from the National 
Research Council, the Tribal Resource Directory, Cen- 
sus Bureau reports and information from other agencies. 
In addition to these resources, the NCCIC Home Page 
contains a list of national organizations, along with con- 
tact information, a brief description of the work done by 
the organization, and a link to its web site, if applicable. 
The Home Page includes past issues of the Child Care 
Bulletin, information on the Healthy Child Care Amer- 
ica Campaign, and links to the Child Care Bureau and 
other web sites both inside and outside of government. 
The Home Page provides users with the ability to con- 
tact NCCIC staff directly with questions. The NCCIC is 
also developing an Internet Guide for Child Care Ad- 
ministrators to help outline steps for electronic access to 
child care information on the World Wide Web. 

The NCCIC keeps information flowing in the child 
care community by collecting and disseminating it as 
broadly as possible through the most efficient tech- 
nology available. 

To share or request information, contact Anne Goldstein, NCCIC 
Director, at: (800) 616-2242, or e-mail at agoIdstein@acf.dhhs.gov 
The National Child Care Information Center (NCCIC) World Wide 
Web address is httpe//ericps.ed.uiuc.edu/nccic/nccichome.htmI 



National Network for Child Care on the Internet 

Need information on child care insurance or playground safety? Looking for child care materials in 
Spanish? Need ideas for your newsletter? Questions like these challenge professionals who often have limited 
time and resources to search out the answers. Now, they can turn to the National Network for Child Care 
(NNCC) for research and other information to help them improve child care services. 

The National Network for Child Care (NNCC) brings together the expertise of more than 450 child care 
professionals from Land Grant universities and Cooperative Extension programs to exchange ideas, effective 
practices, and research in child care. The NNCC provides a full-text Internet data base on child care issues and 
also provides on-line discussions and technical assistance for child care programs. 

The National Network for Child Care is part of the CYFERNet (Children, Youth, and Family Education 
and Research Network), sponsored by the U. S. Department of Agriculture Cooperative Extension System. 
CYFERNet also includes four other networks that offer information on family resiliency, science and tech- 
nology, community coalitions, and decisions for health. 

The National Network for Child Care (NNCC) World Wide Web address is http://www.exnet.iastate.edu/Pages/famiIies/nncc 
CYFERNet s World Wide Web address is http://www.CYFERNET.mes.umn.edu:2400/ or use gopher: cyfer.esusda.gov 
To learn more, contact Lesia Oesterreich, Extension Family Life Specialist, Iowa State University, at: (SIS) 294-0363, or send and e-mail message to 
xloester@exnet.iastate.edu 5 
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Technology Revolutionizes Training 

Marce Verzaro-O’Brien and Bryanne Curry 



A ccessing affordable high 
quality training can be dif- 
ficult for child care pro- 
viders. Training that is held during 
the day can conflict with caregiving 
responsibilities, and training based 
in colleges may be too expensive or 
time intensive. However, new tech- 
nologies make it possible to partici- 
pate in comprehensive, shared train- 
ing experiences tailored to providers . 

Distance learning links providers 
in many locations through a com- 
mon training experience. Some pro- 
jects provide videotaped seminars 
and study guides to be used at the 
learner’s convenience. Other pro- 
jects broadcast live training to many 
sites using satellite transmissions. 
Participants may be able to call into 
the live seminar with questions. Both 
options may be augmented by an 
audiobridge system that allows par- 
ticipants to call a toll free number to 
take part in a facilitated discussion. 
Providers develop a network of col- 
leagues with whom to share ideas, 
questions, and solutions. 

Electronic networks also offer 
caregivers the ability to share infor- 
mation with others. This requires 
access to a computer with a modem, 
which allows linkages to other com- 
puters via a telephone line. Options 
include electronic mail or “e-mail,” 
which is basically an address on the 
computer from which one can send 
and receive messages. Also, there 
are electronic discussion groups or 
“listservs,” and electronic bulletin 
boards. For providers who wish to 
dialogue together about a topic, 
“chat areas” are available. Bulletin 
boards and chat areas are options as- 
sociated with commercial subscrip- 
tion network services such as Prod- 
igy, America On-Line, and others. 

A relatively new training tech- 
nology is computer disk read-only 



memory, or CD-ROM, which pro- 
vides interactive multimedia training. 
Large amounts of data, that can in- 
clude video clips, text, and tables 
are compressed onto a shiny 5-inch 
disc that fits into a computer’s CD 
drive. A single disc can store up to 
250,000 pages of text. Now, the 
CD-ROM's successor, the digital 
versatile disc (DVD) has the capac- 
ity to hold more than five billion 
pages of text. These discs can com- 
bine full-motion video, still pictures, 
voice, 3D, animation, music, graph- 
ics, and text into fully-integrated and 
interactive systems. 

Training with these technologies 
is self-paced and self-directed. The 
information is available in a way that 
empowers individual learning styles. 
Since this multimedia instruction 
emphasizes user control, it is an in- 
spiration to exploration, discovery, 
critical thinking, and communica- 
tion. Access to these training prod- 
ucts can save in staff travel costs and 
can reduce expenses of printing and 
distributing training materials. They 
can also boost efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of training efforts by allow- 
ing staff to learn at their own pace, 
on their own schedule. Providers 
using CD-ROMs can also be linked 
regularly by an audiobridge discus- 
sion group or by an electronic net- 
work, to add shared learning to the 
individualized training experiences. 

The use of technological strate- 
gies to offer training and to establish 
networks of supportive colleagues is 
becoming more accessible for child 
care providers. The possibilities are 
“virtually limitless.” 

Marce Verzaro-O’Brien is an early childhood and 
public policy consultant. Bryanne L. Curry is the 
Assistant Vice President for the South Carolina 
ETV Network. To learn more, contact Marce at: 
(305) 289-2034, or contact Bryanne at: (800) 476- 
7345, or e-mail at curryl9@winusa.com 



Creating a Community 
of Learners 

Carolyn S. Dorrell 

On an ordinary morning in an inner city 
Head Start program, a teacher gathers 
children for circle time. They sing songs 
in three languages, greet each other and 
talk about what they will do for the day. 
One wiggly child is requiring attention 
which the teacher gently weaves into her 
ongoing conversation. What could be an 
emerging discipline problem is handled 
masterfully by a teacher who respects the 
needs of the children in her care. 

What is extraordinary about this 
scene is that it is being viewed by 400 
teachers, aides, and parent volunteers 
in fifteen states. They are all watch- 
ing at the same time, while Janice 
Beaty, author of Converting Conflicts 
in Preschool , discusses the scene and 
answers questions called in by view- 
ers. During the next week, small 
groups led by a facilitator convene by 
telephone to discuss the topic and add 
their own experiences. 

The seminar, Creating A Positive 
Atmosphere, is one of a series of 35 
delivered live and interactive by way 
of satellite from the Early Childhood 
Professional Development Network 
(ECPDN). Originating from the stu- 
dios of South Carolina Educational 
Television, weekly broadcasts pro- 
vide two semesters of training that 
meets CDA requirements and can 
qualify for nine college credits. 

The ECPDN, funded originally 
?y a Head Start demonstration grant, 
continues to bring quality high-tech 
training to early childhood staff, par- 
ticularly those in remote areas. After 
studying more than 3,000 participants 
in 41 states and two territories, eval- 
uators from Macro International, Inc. 
report that staff not only improve 
their classroom practices, but also 
experience increased motivation and 
self-esteem. 

Carolyn S. Dorrell is the Executive Director for 
ECPDN. For more information on this series and 
other short courses, call (800) 476-7345. 
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Child Care Training Ventures in Distance Learning 



Idaho: Lessons in Distance Education 



The University of Idaho offer- 
ed two nationally broadcast sa- 
tellite programs for providers: 
Achieving High Quality Child 
Care and Feeding Young Chil- 
dren in Group Settings. The 
USDA Agricultural Telecom- 
munications Program funded 
both, and the University of Ne- 
braska cooperated to produce 
the video on high quality care. 

Following the success of the 
broadcasts, the instructors and 
communications staff felt that 
they had learned as much about 
distance teaching as the partici- 
pants learned about providing 
quality care for children. In re- 
flecting on what went well over- 
all, they share this advice: 

E Local planning requires lead 
time. Market to prospective site 
facilitators months in advance; 
E Plan programs that reflect 
national diversity including ur- 



ban, rural, gender and ethnic 
variety. Provide materials to site 
facilitators to make content lo- 
cally relevant. 

E Fax and 800 numbers work 
well during the broadcast. E- 
mail and mail groups work well 
during non-broadcast hours. 
Plan to respond to audiences 
from all levels of access. 

E Selecting a broadcast time 
that suits people across a nation 
of several time zones is difficult. 
Encourage site facilitators to re- 
cord the program. Provide inter- 
action opportunities for viewers. 

Both series of broadcasts are 
available on videotape. Many 
USDA Cooperative Extension 
Service educators have copies of 
the programs available for loan. 

To learn more, contact Janice Fletcher, 
Associate Professor, Child, Family, and 
Consumer Studies, University of Idaho, at: 
(208) 885-7321, or send an e-mail message 

to jfletcher@uidaho.edu 



|f Spotlight on .. . 

If Madison Education Extension Programs, School of if 
1 1 Education, University of Wisconsin-Madison, has developed 1 
If a series of training materials for child care providers. They jL 
if offer three television-based independent study courses, Caring \ 

1 1 for Children (12 part series, an introduction to child care), || 
1 1 Caring for Infants and Toddlers (5 part series), and Village of 1| 
|| Kindness (10 part series on family child care). From an initial |f 
|| $100,000 state grant, the project has become self sufficient, || 
1 1 with proceeds from the sale of each series funding the produc- || 
! | tion of the next ones. A mini-series on child care administra- f f 
1 1 tion is currently in production. 

|| The videos are broadcast regularly over the Wisconsin II 
1 1 Public Television network and on local cable access in many 1 
| f communities. The Wisconsin Technical College System and re- 1 1 
|;j source and referral agencies use them for training. The tapes II 
f are public domain within Wisconsin, providing off-air taping if 
|f rights for educational purposes, and are distributed for broad- |f 
1 1 cast and individual sale in other states. f jj 

1 1 For more information, contact Chip Donohue, Campus Child Care Coordinator at the f | 
jj 1 University of Wisconsin-Madison, at: (608) 262-9715. | 



o 
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Louisiana: Public Broadcasting 
Helps Train Providers 

The Educational Services Division at Lou- 
isiana Public Broadcasting (LPB) is devising 
ways to involve diverse audiences through 
distance learning. To provide programs for 
child care providers, LPB has partnered with 
organizations such as Exxon, Dow, the Child 
Care Assistance Program in the state’s De- 
partment of Social Services (DSS), child care 
resource and referral agencies, and the Lou- 
isiana Association for Children Under Six. 

Child care providers who register with 
LPB to watch each series are sent materials 
and a test. Those who score sufficiently well 
receive a certificate from LPB, which DSS 
accepts as three workshop hours, part of the 
annual staff development requirement for 
many providers. More than 6,000 registrants 
have participated thus far. 

The television programs for child care pro- 
viders are broadcast in two-week sessions. 
Providers and parents alike are enthusiastic 
about these workshops, which are available 
to everyone in their home or child care cen- 
ter. The programs LPB aired were produced 
by such groups as the University of Wiscon- 
sin, South Carolina ETV, and the California 
Department of Education in conjunction with 
WestEd (formerly the Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development). 

For more information, contact Lucille McDowell at Louisiana 
Public Broadcasting, (504) 767-5660. 

Vermont Disabilities Training 

The Family Center of Washington County in 
Vermont has received a $300,000 grant from 
the U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Special Education, to increase the number of 
child care providers who offer quality care to 
children birth to five years old who have dis- 
abilities. Last fall, The Family Center began 
offering a statewide child care training program 
utilizing Vermont Interactive Television (VIT). 
The VIT enables the instructor and participants 
to interact with each other from five selected 
sites, hundreds of miles apart. Through coordi- 
nation with the Community College of Ver- 
mont, providers can receive CDA training and 
10 undergraduate credits. 

To learn more, contact Steve Stahl, CDA Coordinator, The Family 
Center of Washington County, at: (802) 828-8770. 
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H^ND&NETX Linking the 

— “ Human Services 

Community 

andsNet is a communi- 
cations network that 
offers information for 
human services organizations on a variety of 
topics. Through funding from the Ford Founda- 
tion, the Annie E. Casey Foundation, and the 
Charles Stewart Mott Foundation, HandsNet 
established its Children, Youth and Families 
(CYF) Forum with information on issues such 
as child welfare, food and nutrition, and youth 
development. 

In 1994, the US West Foundation funded the 
development of an Early Childhood Forum to 
be a part of the CYF. This Forum is managed 
by the National Association of Child Care Re- 
source and Referral Agencies (NACCRRA). 
They work with national child care organiza- 
tions to gather information to post on the 
Forum. The most recent addition to the Early 
Childhood Forum is Parent Information and 
Resources, which is managed by the Center for 
Human Investment Policy (CHIP), University 
of Colorado at Denver. 

HandsNet offers its members timely and 
well organized information, e-mail capacity, 
forum managers who encourage and support 
interaction among members, manuals, support 
materials, and seminars designed to help human 
services organizations integrate electronic com- 
munications into their work. 

HandsNet is a membership service for or- 
ganizations, but the public may visit the Hands- 
Net Home Page on the World Wide Web at 
http://www.handsnet.org where HandsNet 
makes available a sample of its new information 
each week. The Home Page also provides infor- 
mation about becoming a HandsNet member. 

HandsNet has recently opened a training 
center in Washington, DC. Member organiza- 
tions can learn more about using HandsNet 
efficiently, accessing information on the Inter- 
net, and mastering basic World Wide Web 
publishing skills. 

To find oul how your organization 's projects can get wide 
circulation and response , contact Ruth Anne Foote. NACCRRA 
Early Childhood Forum Manager, at: (404) 874-0878. or e-mail 

HN5602@handsnet.org 



Integrating Technology into 
Human Services Organizations 

Andrea Wicks and Beverly Buck 

T he Center for Human Investment Policy (CHIP) in col- 
laboration with HandsNet, has established the Children 
and Families Network (CFN). The CFN strives to build 
capacity m community organizations for effective use of on-line 
technology to improve the lives of children and families. Initially 
funded by the US West Foundation, the CFN has provided an 
opportunity to understand the barriers and benefits of on-line 
technology for community based groups. 

Through their work with the CFN, the Center for Human In- 
vestment Policy has learned that getting computers and on-line 
access is only the first step, to exploring the information “super 
highway.” The real effort is in helping busy community organi- 
zations learn ways to integrate technology into the business of 
providing services. Many agencies have successfully mastered 
this with HandsNet, because of its ability to organize and pre- 
sent relevant information. 

CHIP provides technical assistance to help organizations use 
technology more effectively. From their experiences, CHIP has 
learned that: 

S Entire communities can benefit from a few agencies being 
on-line through the thoughtful dissemination of information in 
newsletters, articles, and other public announcements; 

E Getting on-line requires organizations and agencies to 
think differently about how they do their work. Outreach, 
collaboration, and networking can be easily enhanced through 
electronic technologies; 

E A focused effort of technology integration and outreach 
can maximize the role of many community-based agencies 
and their impact on services; 

E When responding to requests for proposals, associating 
technology, networking, and information dissemination with 
the planned activities of the grant can help support funding 
for on-line access. 



The Center for Human Investment Policy (CHIP), located in the 
Graduate School of Public Affairs at the University of Colorado 
at Denver, conducts applied research and assists organizations 
in efforts to build capacity, collaborate, and integrate programs 
at the systems and service levels. For more information, contact 
CHIP at: (303) 820-5631, or e-mail hn4464@handsnet.org 



"‘ CAM u project Director for the Children and Families Network, and Beverly 
uc-isa Senior Research Associate for the Center for Human Investment Policy (CHIP). 
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Child Care Initiatives Across the Country 



Maryland’s LOCATE: Child Care Program 

Child care administrators need reliable figures when planning to fund ser- 
vices. A partnership between the state’s Department of Human Resources and 
Maryland Committee for Children, Inc. (MCC) makes finding this data easier. 

In 1982, MCC received private funding to develop one of the nation’s first 
software programs for child care resource and referral. Designed to be 
counselor friendly and to assist the agency in documenting and reporting child 
care trends across the state, LOCATE: Child Care software has been 
expanded to maintain a comprehensive regional data base which includes 
Maryland, northern Virginia, and the District of Columbia. The data base 
contains more than 17,000 regulated child care provider and program re- 
cords, each including up to 119 fields of data. 

This comprehensive information allows MCC to generate a variety of re- 
ports to public and private funders, employers, government agencies, and 
others in the child care system. State and local governments turn to MCC 
when conducting market rate surveys, tracking compensation trends, asses- 
sing the supply of and demand for a particular form of child care, and 
analyzing trends. 

Based on data drawn from the LOCATE: Child Care database and other 
sources, MCC and the Maryland Child Care Resources Network released the 
1996 edition of Maryland Child Care Demographics. The series of 25 reports 
contains information for identifying and analyzing child care trends on a 
jurisdictional and statewide basis. 

To learn more about LOCATE: Child Care software or to order a copy of Maryland Child Care 
Demographics, contact Marcia Simonetta, Maryland Committee for Children, (410) 752-7588. 



Wisconsin: CareFinder Helps Parents and Agencies 



Colorado: Paperless 
System for Licensing 

This fall, the Colorado Division of 
Child Care will complete phase one 
of an automated imaging system for 
licensing functions. This system, 
which will enable licensing files to 
be quickly accessed in an electronic 
format, will transform the way the 
Division of Child Care operates. 

Under the system, licensing docu- 
ments will be scanned onto an opti- 
cal disk. Documents requiring atten- 
tion will be electronically routed to 
the appropriate individual for pro- 
cessing or review. Workers will re- 
ceive assignments via their computer 
screens, rather than their in-baskets. 
Programmed timelines for each task 
will be directed to the supervisor’s 
screen for project management. 

More than 10,000 licensing files 
housed at the Department of Human 
Services’ Division of Child Care are 
being prepared for the scanning pro- 
cess. Each facility licensed by the 
State of Colorado has a file which 
includes a history of the facility, its 
license, inspection reports, and the 
results of any investigations and 
complaints. Confidential informa- 
tion, such as identifying data about 
children and their families, will re- 
main inaccessible to the public. 

A few years ago, about 35 licens- 
ing files were requested for review 
by the public each month. Now, the 
number has risen to nearly 250 per 
month. Under the new system, the 
Division of Child Care will provide 
increased access to its licensing 
files, which is often helpful to pa- 
rents in making informed decisions 
about child care. The second phase 
of the imaging project will allow for 
remote access to the licensing files 
from various sites around the state. 

To learn more, contact Susan Conley, Administra- 
tor, Information and Support Services, Colorado 
Division of Child Care, at: (303) 866-5958. 



For 25 years. Community Coor- 
dinated Child Care, Inc. (4-C), has 
provided resource and referral ser- 
vices to the community. In a five 
county area, the agency provides 
about 4,000 parent referrals each 
year and nearly 160 enhanced cor- 
porate referrals. 

4-C uses CareFinder software, de- 
signed specifically for resource and 
referral agencies. It provides a client 
intake tool and a customized pro- 
vider search system, and gives the 
agency broad reporting capabilities. 
In addition to matching requirements 
such as type of care, ages, and hours 
that care is needed, CareFinder can 
perform proximity location searches 
of a radial area extending out from 
home, work, or school. It is also 
capable of linear searching between 
two points, such as along a commute 



corridor. Many of the data fields for 
families and providers are configur- 
able, allowing the agency to custom- 
ize the data base to meet local needs. 

CareFinder is used by all 17 re- 
source and referral agencies in the 
state, making data collection a uni- 
fied and coordinated effort. The 
software’s cost analysis reports help 
state and local agencies to plan sub- 
sidy requirements. 

An 800 number, Internet Home 
Page, and e-mail increase the availa- 
bility of the agency to clients and 
corporate employers. The goal is to 
enable clients who enter the system 
at any point to automatically access 
the services of other agencies. 

Sue Heilman is the Referral Coordinator for 
Community Coordinated Child Care, Inc. (4-C). 
For more information, contact Sue at: (608)271- 
9181. For more information about CareFinder , 
contact Cyber PATH Inc. at (800) 598-2256. 
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Initiatives, continued . . . 



College of the Menominee Nation Offers Internet Child Care Course 

C °;: e f ° fthe Menominee Nation (CMN) is developing child care courses to be offered via the Internet The 
be USing multiple tec hnologies m distance teaching methods to deliver a full curriculum based upon 
CMN s human services and child development programs. Once the curriculum is developed, CMN will have the 

3 6 1 ^ er . trainmg and techn ical assistance to all child care communities, and especially American Indian 

and Alaskan Native communities. 



Hie College of the Menominee Nation has developed an array of tools designed to deliver accredited courses 
using both Internet and televideo satellite technology. Participants will access the child care courses through CMN's 
Home Page, then a multimedia format of e-mail, chat lines, graphics, sound, and televideo will deliver the course 
m an interactive learning by doing” format. CMN has a substantial web server, satellite up and downlink and 
other key technological resources that make this course deliverable to any group or individual with Internet access 
To see photos and essays on sustainable development, find out about credit courses on the Internet or read tradi- 
tional stories of the Menominee, visit the CMN Home Page, http://www.Menominee.com 

° leam m ° rt ab ° Ut <3ars ** Care COune - COmaa Py^skowi,, Director of Advancement for the College of the Menominee Nation a: (715) 799-5662. 




Administrator to Administrator... 

Advice on Approaching Technology 

W hat do you think of when you hear the word 
“technology?” Depending on your back- 
ground and experiences, that word can have 



a number of different meanings. So, as an administrator, 
where do you begin to frame the issues of what makes 
sense for your organization, technologically? Here are 
some thoughts on the subject offered by a CCDBG ad- 
ministrator, a regional computer specialist, a county 
social services day care unit supervisor, and a finance 
director of a resource and referral agency. 

Question: With terms like “Pentium, 486, 28,800 
modem, SuperVGA, Laserjet...,” how do you decide 
what kind of technology your organization needs? 

Response: Terms such as these can be confusing when 
decisions need to be made about technology. Book 
stores, libraries and news stands contain sources of in- 
formation on specific hardware and software terminol- 
ogy. Before deciding “what” technology is needed, the 
first important question is: “Why do we need it?” De- 
veloping a strategic plan for technology is a way to 
guide an organization on a self-directed path that is 
based on the mission and priorities of the agency. 

Question: How do I develop a strategic technology plan? 

Response: The first step is to establish goals. Start with 
basic questions: What do you want technology to do, 
and how does technology fit with the "culture" and 
mission of the agency? The goals should support agency 
priorities. Depending on the type of organization, it may 
be helpful to look at what you want for a “final” 
product: What reports are you doing now? What lists or 



O 




letters would you like to have generated? Would you 
like to automate project planning? How about calculat- 
ing payroll, paying providers, or collecting fees from 
parents? These are just a few areas you may wish to 
focus on when determining technology related goals. 

Question: Can you give an example of a technology 
related goal? 

Response: General types of goals might be to improve 
efficiency, reduce staff costs, or improve customer ser- 
vice. An example of a more specific goal might be to set 
up a local area network (LAN) which will be capable of 
supporting the agency’s growth over the next five years. 
The rationale for this goal would be to centralize data 
and make it accessible to staff. Link the technology plan 
to the agency’s goals and establish a cost estimate for 
achieving that goal. 

Question: What are the next steps? 

Response: Establish a group to develop the technology 
plan. This should include many types of technology 
users. Organizationally, there should be shared owner- 
ship in goals and in planning for technological changes. 
For small agencies, forming a technology group may not 
seem feasible. Seek the help of experienced persons, 
such as parents, volunteers, and potential consultants. 

Question: Where does the technology group begin and 
what are the basic planning steps for the group? 

Response: Start by reviewing the proposed technology 
goals with the group, to benefit from their unique per- 
spectives. Once the group finalizes the goals, they need 
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to consider organizational priorities, implementation 
strategies, and next steps needed to meet the goals. For 
instance, if your goal is best served by producing a data 
base, the next step is to consider the types of data that 
will go into it. Look at all the data that is presently col- 
lected, then plan to design a system capable of recording 
more data than you currently need. This will allow for 
flexible growth of the system. It is less expensive to plan 
to have data fields included that are not used right away, 
than to modify the system once it is finished. Next, 
make a list of the data and 
where it is found, along 
with the processes used to 
arrive at the “final” pro- 
duct. This will help to 
guide the decision steps 
for the group. 

Question: Along with the 
goals, data, and proces- 
ses, what are other key 
elements of a technology plan? 

Response: At a minimum, the plan should include a 
budget, a strategy for purchasing, and a method for staff 
training. Investing in technology is a commitment to an 
ongoing series of expenses and all aspects of these costs 
need to be planned out. When preparing the budget, 
project costs for hardware, software, installation and 
networking, training, maintenance, supplies, and Inter- 
net access fees and phone charges, if applicable. The 
plan should make training and support top priorities. 
This critical area is often overlooked, or the first to go 
in a tight budget. 

Question: Budgets can present tough choices between 
priorities for funding. What practical tips could you of- 
fer on cost effective procurement measures? 



or delay certain purchases to next fiscal year's budget if 
necessary, instead of buying discontinued computers. 

Question: What are some cost effective measures to 
take in the area of training? 

Response: Be creative, form a user's group or recruit 
volunteer assistance in computer training. Acknowledge 
those with expertise and interest in helping others with 
organizational support for their efforts and mechanisms 
that allow information to be shared easily. 

Question: Do you have any fi- 
nal thoughts for administrators 
on approaching technology? 

Response:The delivery of child 
care information through the 
use of technology can be ac- 
complished effectively when 
you plan sufficiently and exe- 
cute the plan with the help of 
competent technical support 
staff. Many experienced administrators would advise 
that it is cost effective to put “90% ” of the effort into 
planning. The remaining “10%” is the action of carry- 
ing out the plan. 

A final note for those who feel a bit timid about ap- 
proaching the new machine on their desk: Just enjoy the 
computer. Don't be afraid of it. You cannot break it, as 
long as you don't knock it off the table, or spill coffee 
in it. If you are not sure what to do when trying a new 
piece of software, just take a guess and try something. 
It is good to experiment and explore. If you are still 
stuck after reviewing the manual, call the supplier for 
technical support. Another option is to go "on-line" and 
seek help from others. You will soon begin to see the 
rewards of making technology work for you! 



Considering the fast rate of 
change in computers and 
other technology fields, don’t 
invest in tomorrow by buying 
yesterday's machine. 



Response: Look for computer suppliers who will pre- 
pare a written recommendation and quote to fill your 
needs from your technology plan. It is best to get quotes 
from several different vendors and always ask about 
their technical support policies. Many large computer 
manufacturers offer discounted prices for educational 
organizations. 

When looking at the available options and the budget, 
it may be tempting to look into closeouts of old and dis- 
continued systems. It is best to plan ahead and to buy 
current technology. Considering the fast rate of change 
in computers and other technology fields, don’t invest in 
tomorrow by buying yesterday's machine. It is often dif- 
ficult to upgrade older equipment. Buy fewer machines, 



See you on the net! 

E-mail: greg@humboIdtl.com (Greg Gehr) 

rgraniIlo@acf.dhhs.gov (Robert Granillo) 
MJ2Trip@aol.com (Mary Jane Tripodi) 
73771.313@compuserve.com (Dale Walston) 

Contributing to this article: 

♦ Greg Gehr is the Chief of Staff of the Karuk Tribe of California and the 
Region IX representative on the Tribal Information Work Group for the Child 
Care Technical Assistance Project. 

♦ Robert Granillo is a Computer Specialist for ACF Region VIII, Denver, 
Colorado. 

♦ Mary Jane Tripodi is the Social Services Supervisor for Trumbull County 
Department of Human Services, Day Care Unit, in Warren, Ohio. 

♦ Dale Walston is Finance Director for Child Care Resource and Referral, 
Inc., in Rochester ; Minnesota. 
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Healthy Child Care America 
Update: South Dakota 

In South Dakota, three Early Childhood En- 
richment programs have been funded through 
the Child Care and Development Block Grant 
(CCDBG). These programs provide on-site 
vision, hearing, and developmental screenings 
for young children and also training and sup- 
port for providers. 

The services provided through the Early Childhood En- 
richment programs are similar, yet the models of service 
delivery are diverse. One site is affiliated with a hospital 
that has an established training and resource program for 
child care providers and families. Hospital nursing staff 
conduct the developmental screenings. 

Another program is located at a resource and referral 
service at a major university. It is managed by the Inter- 
agency Single Point of Contact, which is funded through the 
South Dakota Department of Education with Part H funds. 
Supervised student nurses conduct the screenings. 

A third model of service delivery is not affiliated with 
an existing program; rather, services are contracted with an 
early childhood development specialist. On-site screenings 
are handled through subcontracts with experienced nurses. 

Recognizing the importance of the on-site screenings 
for identifying special needs, as well as the desire for con- 
sistent provider training, guides were developed through the 
support of both CCDBG and Part H. Each guide includes 
training materials, handouts, overhead transparencies, mar- 
keting information, forms, practices and procedures. The 
guides cover such topics as parent involvement, age appro- 
priate activities, managing a child care business, creating 
environments, working with children who have special 
needs, and caring for infants and toddlers. Future plans in- 
clude incorporating Child Development Associate (CDA) 
training into all programs. 

The Office of Child Care Services, in conjunction with 
the Part H program, has made additional training resources 
available. Several sets of the video training series entitled 
The Program for Infant /Toddler Caregivers, developed by 
WestEd (formerly the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development) and the California Department 
of Education, were distributed to agencies to make available 
for loan. The Office of Child Care Services also coordi- 
nated a satellite training demonstration through the Rural 
Development Telecommunications Network to inform child 
care directors, Head Start directors, Cooperative Extension 
Service educators, Part H Single Point of Contact directors, 
and others of this new resource for providers. 

Pal Monson is Program Manager for the Department of Social Services, Office of 
Child Care Services. To learn more or to obtain a copy of the Early Childhood 
guides, contact the South Dakota Department of Social Services, Office of Child 
Care Services, (60S) 773-4766. 
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San Francisco’s Early Childhood 
Information System 

The San Francisco Early Childhood Information Sys- 
tem Project was created as a collaborative effort to 
improve access to information collected city-wide by 
private and public agencies, and to achieve computer 
linkages for sharing that information. It took two years 
to plan the design for the information system that will 
provide statistical and demographic data. The system 
includes an electronic data base service, a World Wide 
Web site, resource library, and a clearinghouse. The 
information gathered by the Project is available by e- 
mail at mfo@sfchildnet.org or on the Web site at 
http://www.sfchildnet.org 

The Project will analyze and disseminate early child- 
hood information to funding agencies, legislators, pol- 
icy makers, child and family agencies, and others. This 
will assist in identifying either gaps or duplications in 
service provision, and help to maximize scarce re- 
sources. Training and technical assistance will be pro- 
vided to users. The Project's collaborative organization- 
al structure and state-of-the-art technology serves as a 
model for other communities. 

For more information or to receive publications, contact Patricia Anderson, 
Project Director at: (415) 974-5892, or e-mail at info@sfchildnet.org or 
HN6658@handsnet.org 



The Soho Center’s REACH Initiative, 

funded by an $804,000 grant from the Kellogg 
Foundation, uses media and an information man- 
agement system to reach out to family child care 
providers. The system encourages providers to 
get regulated, join the USDA Child and Adult 
Care Food Program (CACFP), and to network 
and seek to improve their child care programs. 

Using media technology, toll free access, cus- 
tomized mailings, an automated data base and re- 
sponse mechanisms, the initial outreach is via 
four television commercials that invite providers 
to contact the Soho Center at: (800) Al-KIDS-1 . 

Staff collect pertinent information about the 
provider, such as the number of children in care 
and whether the provider knows of the CACFP. 
Providers receive one of more than 100 versions 
of letters, customized with county-specific infor- 
mation on local agencies, sponsors, and regula- 
tions. The data base sorts lists of providers to fax 
to USDA sponsors. Providers also receive free 
newsletters, directories, children’s books, and 
other resources. 

To learn more about this collaborative national project, contact 
Jeanna Beker, Director, Soho Center, at: (540) 923-5012. 
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With each issue, the Child Care Bulletin highlights 
resources available to the child care community. 
We encourage providers, parents, administrators, 
and other readers to share knowledge of what is 
available so that we may pass it on to the field. 



Publications 



Young Children: Active Learners in a Technological Age 
June L. Wright and Daniel D. Shade, editors 

Published by the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children (NAEYC), the book includes chapters on 
computers as a learning tool, using insights from research 
and practice, the role of technology in the early childhood 
curriculum and many other useful discussions. (Available 
for $7 from NAEYC, 1509 16th St., NW, Washington, DC 
20036-1426, or call (800) 424-2460). 

>-Map and Track: State Initiatives for Young Children and 
Families 

Jane Knitzer and Stephen Page 

This report summarizes the latest information on state ef- 
forts to address the multiple needs of young children and 
families. Containing a new series of biennial reports from 
the National Center for Children in Poverty (NCCP), the 
report helps to “map” state initiatives and “track” them 
over time. It includes maps, charts, and descriptions of state 
initiatives. (Available for $19.95. Make checks payable to 
Columbia University and mail to: NCCP, 154 Haven 
Avenue, New York, NY 10032). Visit the NCCP Home 
Page at http:/cpmcnet.columbia.edu/dept/nccp/ 



>■ Child Care Management Information Systems: 
Applying Technology to Improve Child Care 
Macro International Inc. 

Prepared for the Administration for Children and 
Families, this publication summarizes site visits con- 
ducted in 1993 to five states with innovative and suc- 
cessful approaches to managing child care programs 
and using management information systems. Site 
visit teams interviewed child care administrators, 
resource and referral staff, programmers, and other 
information system users. The publication examines 
aspects of planning, development and implementa- 
tion, and system functions, as well as critical issues 
and lessons learned. Appendices include an over- 
view of each state’s system and a description of the 
organizational setting for each state’s child care pro- 
gram and management information system. (Free 
publication, available from the National Child Care 
Information Center, 301 Maple Avenue West, Suite 
602, Vienna, VA 22180, or call: (800) 616-2242, 
fax: (800) 716-2242, TDD: (800) 516-2242, or send 
an e-mail message to: agoldstein@acf.dhhs.gov). 







Note the New Location ^ 




National Resource Center for Health and Safety in Child Care 

University of Colorado Health Sciences Center School of Nursing 
4200 E. Ninth Ave., Campus Box C287 
Denver, CO, 80262 
Telephone: (800) 598-KIDS 

World Wide Web address: http://nrc.uchsc.edu e-mail: Natl.duId.res.ctr@UCHSC.edu 



O 

ERIC 



The Home Page provides access to state child care regulations pertaining to health and safety, and access 
V and Chi!d Health Bureau's — W. W J 
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Child Care Financing: Challenges and Opportunities 



O ver the past two decades, 
there has been a growing 
demand for child care and 
an increased recognition of the need 
for more funding for child care ser- 
vices. Many families are limited in 
what they can afford 
to pay, although they 
often spend a signifi- 
cant portion of their 
income for child care. 

According to Census 
Bureau figures, child 
care costs are on the 
rise. A family with a 
preschool-age child 
spent an average of 
$15 more per week 
on child care in 1993 than in 1986. 
In addition, poor families who paid 
for care spent 18 percent of their 
income on child care, compared 
with non-poor families who spent 7 
percent. 

Currently, the federal govern- 
ment supports child care directly 
with approximately $2 billion in 
funding for services through Child 
Care for Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children (AFDC) Recipi- 
ents, Transitional Child Care (TCC), 
At-Risk Child Care (ARCC), and 
the Child Care and Development 
Block Grant (CCDBG). Another ma- 
jor source of funding is through tax 
relief with the Dependent Care Tax 
Credit, at $2.5 billion. With this 
benefit, families can receive credit 
for 20-30 percent of their child care 



expenses, depending on income. 
Several states also offer tax credits 
for child care. Yet, there is a sub- 
stantial gap between what this pro- 
vides and what parents must pay for 
quality child care services. 



The growing demand for child 
care calls for creative financing to 
build the supply of available ser- 
vices, to help parents afford quality 
care for children, and to ensure in- 
vestments in training and in other 
quality protections. 

Such creative financing strate- 
gies are beginning to emerge across 
the country . This presents opportuni- 
ties for involvement and partnering 



in new ways and on many different 
levels. Federal government agen- 
cies, states, and municipalities are 
joining with representatives from 
businesses, foundations, and other 
sources of private sector support to 
find new ways to raise revenues, 
manage collaboration, and deliver 
services to support children and 
families. 

This issue of the Child Care 
Bulletin represents part of the Child 
Care Bureau’s effort to stimulate a 
new national dialogue on child care 
financing. It identifies states that are 
exploring innovative financing mech- 
anisms, such as Colorado, Florida, 
Indiana, and Washington. It also 
highlights some of the various foun- 
dations’ efforts to bring attention to 
this fundamental need of families. In 
addition, this issue looks at local 
trust funds, state loan programs and 
tax credits, along with funding for 
inclusive programs, training initia- 
tives, and facilities. It also recog- 
nizes employee retention, the costs 
of staff turnover, and other aspects 
of providing quality child care. 
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"A family with a preschool-age 
child spent an average of $15 more 
per week on child care in 1993 than 
in 1986. ...However, poor families 
who paid for care spent 18 percent 
of their income on child care." 

— What Does It Cost to Mind Our 
Preschoolers?, Census Bureau, Sept. 1995. 



The Future of Financing Child Care 

Deanna S. Gomby and Nora J. Krantzler 



F inancing drives the delivery of services for chil- 
dren and families. The financing of child care 
and early education services, along with propo- 
sals for financing reform, are the topics of the Fall issue 
of The Future of Children, a publication of the David 
and Lucile Packard Foundation, due out in November 
1996. The issue’s purpose is to review today’s child 
care system and how it is financed and to present alter- 
natives that can help strengthen the ability of child care 
to serve all children and families. 

The journal issue begins with an article that contains 
the analysis and recommendations of the editorial staff 
of The Future of Children. The issue includes four ar- 
ticles that describe and analyze child care services and 
financing in the United States, two articles that propose 
new policy alternatives, and commentaries evaluating 
the proposals. Journal appendices describe statewide 
financing initiatives and provide additional information 
on ways of financing child care resource and referral 
agencies and early childhood facilities. 

Past and Present Financing 

Many experts in the field have contributed to the 
journal. Abby Cohen, from the Child Care Law Center, 
summarizes 60 years of federal funding for child care 
and early education programs, and how it has fluctuated 
in amount and purpose. Sandra Hofferth, from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Institute for Social Research, de- 
scribes parental choices of child care arrangements, and 
the availability, quality, and affordability of child care. 
The cost and quality of child care are further explored 
by Suzanne Helburn and Carollee Howes, members of 
the Cost, Quality and Child Outcomes Study Team. 

Early childhood policy consultants Louise Stoney 
and Mark Greenberg, from the Center for Law and So- 
cial Policy, estimate that as much as $40 billion is spent 
annually on child care by parents, government, business, 
and philanthropy. They describe the principal sources of 
public and private funding; the implications of a frag- 



mented system of Finance; conflicting policies for child 
care, early education, and tax issues; and the potential 
effect of welfare reform legislation on child care. 

These articles detail concerns about the affordabil- 
ity, availability, and quality of child care services; and 
about inequities in the access of families of differing in- 
come levels to services; a poorly paid child care work 
force with high turnover rates; and the maze of funding 
systems. The articles suggest that more funds are needed. 

Alternative Financing Strategies 

Many policy alternatives have been suggested to ex- 
amine these issues and the need for additional resources. 
The remaining articles address these key questions: How 
much more is needed? How should new funds be raised 
and distributed? What services should be delivered? 

Edward Zigler and Matia Finn-Stevenson, of the 
Yale Bush Center in Child Development and Social Poli- 
cy, propose a system of care for 3 and 4 year-olds to be 
financed through the public education system. Econo- 
mist James Walker, from the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, proposes two strategies: one to address needs 
of low-income families through a child allowance, and 
the other to enable all parents to meet the child care 
needs of infants through a parental leave system. 

Commentaries follow from Lenny Goldberg, a tax 
reform advocate, Thomas Schultz, an advisor to educa- 
tion leaders on early childhood programs, and Michele 
Piel, who administers public child care funds for low- 
income families in Illinois. 

Free copies of the Financing Child Care issue of The 
Future of Children will be available by sending a request to: 
Circulation Department, Center for the Future of Children, 
David and Lucile Packard Foundation, 300 Second Street, 
Suite 102, Los Altos, CA 94022, fax: (415) 948-6498, or send 
an e-mail to: CIRCULATION@futureofchildren.org 

Deanna S. Gomby is the Director of Research and Grants, Child Develop- 
ment, and Nora J. Krantzler is a consultant for the Packard Foundation. To 
learn more, contact Deanna at: (415) 948-3696, or Nora at: (408) 662-2841. 



The California Task Force on Financing Early Childhood Facilities in Low-Income Communities 

includes representatives from the community development, Head Start, and child care fields, foundations, 
banks, and state government. The Task Force studied county level demographic trends, assessed the condition 
of child care facilities in California, and surveyed the current level of funding for facilities development. Their 
action plan recommends five financing strategies: a statewide loan guarantee fund and standardized loan 
products, elimination of regulatory barriers to using state contracted funds to pay debt service, increased 
investment in housing related child care, increased use of local economic resources for facilities development 
finance, and increased technical assistance to providers and education of lenders. 

To learn more about the Task Force, contact: Jan Stokley, Child Care Project Manager, National Economic Development and Law Center 2201 
Broadway, Suite 815, Oakland, CA 94612, (510) 251-2600, fax: (510) 251-0600, e-mail: HN0186@handsnet.org 
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State-based Approaches to Child Care Financing 



M m ost child care professionals are familiar with 
1 it J 1 federal public revenue sources such as the 
JL V JL Child Care and Development Block Grant 
(CCDBG), Head Start, At-Risk Child Care, Transitional 
Child Care, and each state's child care appropriations 
used to match federal funds. Many states also fund pre- 
kindergarten child care from general revenues. These 
are significant sources of funding for child care, but 
they are not the only sources. 

The Pew Charitable Trusts and the Ewing Marion 
Kauffman Foundation are sponsoring development of a 
compendium on state-based approaches to child care 
financing. Early childhood policy specialists, Louise 
Stoney and Anne Mitchell, are completing this work. 
The Pew Trusts and the Kauffman Foundation are seek- 
ing to provide information to organizations and indivi- 
duals working to improve public and private child care 
policy, as well as to inform child care program develop- 
ment at the two foundations. 

The compendium of child care finance mechanisms 
will identify the spectrum of options for child care fi- 
nancing. Both new sources of revenue and innovative 
ways of using traditional revenue streams are being in- 
vestigated. It will include public and private sector mech- 
anisms, as well as public/private partnerships. Each en- 
try will describe the approach, the amount generated an- 
nually, how funds are distributed, the population served, 
and key issues to consider in replicating the strategy. 



Some examples of financing mechanisms: 

$ A local sales tax is dedicated to affordable housing 
and child care in Aspen, Colorado. It generates more 
than $200,000 for child care scholarships for families 
and improvement grants for programs. 

$ A union in New York City, in partnership with its 
members' employers, generates nearly $8 million yearly 
for child care services defined by worksite committees. 

$ The Georgia state lottery generates $185 million 
annually for full-day prekindergarten programs for all 
families who desire these services. It also provides simi- 
lar amounts for college scholarships for high school stu- 
dents and for technology grants to public schools. 

$ County voters in Florida have established special 
taxing districts, similar to school districts, to levy a prop- 
erty tax for children's services. This has raised an aver- 
age of $10 million annually for a range of children's 
services, including child care. 

Look for more information in the fall of 1996 about 
obtaining a copy of the compendium. 

Contacts for this project include: Harriet Dichter, Program Officer, The Pew 
Charitable Trusts , at: (215) 575-4866, e-mail: hdichter@pewtrusts.com 
Stacie Goffin, Program Officer, The Ewing Marion Kauffman Foundation, at: 
(816) 932-1129, e-mail: sgofrm@emkf.org or Anne Mitchell, Early Child- 
hood Policy- Research, at: (518) 966-4198, and Louise Stoney, Stoney As- 
sociates, at: (518) 463-3677. 







The Working Parents Assistance Trust Fund in Montgomery County, Maryland 

Like many metropolitan areas, Montgomery County, Maryland has had a long waiting list for child care 
subsidies for working families with low incomes. The state-funded Purchase of Care Program has been 
increasingly used to assist AFDC clients, and the county’s nationally-recognized model, the Working Parents 
Assistance Program, has been overwhelmed by the need for additional subsidies for eligible families. 

When waiting lists for child care subsidies grew to more than 2,000 families, local officials began to 
address the problem with a broad base of community support. Lacking sufficient government funds to meet 
these needs, they designed the Working Parents Assistance (WPA) Trust Fund to reach out to the business 
and faith communities to contribute to the pool of available funding. Donations are solicited by a volunteer 
coordinator, deposited in the county’s revenue system, and are used only for child care services. Within four 
months, the WPA Trust Fund received substantial contributions from a bank, a large insurance company, 
a church, a financial management firm, and several small businesses and individuals. 

The marketing plan for the WPA Trust Fund includes outreach to civic organizations, foundations, and 
local employers of low and moderate income workers. Contributions are recognized through sponsored 
events and press releases. Organizers see the WPA Trust Fund as a way to increase funding, and to inform 
others of the needs of low-income working families and the importance of safe, licensed care for all children. 

Data on outcomes is collected regularly, and the benefits of the WPA program are clear. The cost of 
WPA subsidies compares favorably with traditional welfare costs, and families in the program have an ex- 
cellent track record of becoming self sufficient. 

To learn more, contact Debbie Shepard, Director of Child Care Services, Montgomery County Health and Human Services, at: (301) 217-1168. 
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States Involve Business Community in Child Care Financing 

Florida: The Florida Children s Forum and the Child Care Action Campaign have joined in promoting public/ 
private partnerships to make quality child care more affordable. They sponsored a Symposium on Child Care Fi- 
nancing followed by employer roundtables held across the state. Together, these meetings drew more than 200 
business leaders, lawmakers, and child care experts. Symposium attendees learned about the challenges of pro- 
viding quality child care at a price parents can afford, and about successful business initiatives to assist employees. 
Heidi Gomula, Corporate Vice President of NationsBank, discussed how work-family programs such as subsidized 
child care and temporary care arrangements have decreased employee turnover and absenteeism. 

Other symposium speakers included legislators involved with child care appropriations, and managers of 
subsidized programs in Florida, Illinois and Wisconsin. Among the proposed financing models was a state bill to 
establish a Child Care Partnership program that would encourage employers, charitable foundations, and local gov- 
ernments to share in the cost of child care for low-income workers. Under this model, approximately one third of 
the cost of child care would be paid by the state, the employer, and the parents. Local child care coordinating agen- 
cies submit a plan showing how they will obtain matching funds from employers or other sources. 

In addition to co-sponsoring the symposium, the Florida Children’s Forum was awarded one of three federal 
research partnership grants sponsored by the Child Care Bureau. Representing a tri-state partnership of Alabama, 
Florida, and Massachusetts, the research team is studying how child care choices are influenced by family and 
community characteristics, and by child care policy variables. Initial findings from a study of businesses that em- 
ploy families receiving subsidized child care were presented to the state legislature. This data, combined with the 
symposium efforts, contributed to the passage of the Child Care Partnership Act. The Partnership Act is a part of 
Florida’s welfare reform legislation and is aimed at expanding child care options for low-income working families. 

For more information, contact Susan Muenchow, Executive Director, Florida Children ’s Forum, (904) 681-7002, or e-mail: smuenchow@nettally.com 



Colorado: a Business Commission on Child Care Fi- 
nancing is helping to develop a strong child care indus- 
try (see “Child Care Partnerships Emerge Across the 
Country,” Child Care Bulletin, November/December 
1995). The Commission was appointed by Governor 
Romer to examine child care from a business per- 
spective, and to propose ways to help finance quality 
care that is affordable and accessible. After reviewing 
research and discussing issues with child care experts, 
the Commission has published its recommendations. 

Several bills that passed during the recent legislative 
session also resulted from these recommendations: 

> A voluntary child care check-off on state tax returns 
helps to fund quality enhancement in licensed facilities. 
>“ A child care credit for parents to claim on state in- 
come tax returns is based on a percentage of the federal 
child care tax credit. 

The Commission’s recommendations have also re- 
sulted in the publication of a child care resource guide 
for employers and a consumer guide for parents. Fur- 
ther, they are working toward establishing a multi-bank 
community development corporation to supply loans and 
assistance for providers. Local business leaders will be 
attending meetings on child care financing in five cities, 
and a financing summit will be held in October 1996. 

To learn more or to obtain a copy of The Report of the Colorado Business 
Commission on Child Care Financing, contact the Division of Child Care at' 
(303) 866-5958. 



Indiana: A Symposium on Child Care Financing was 
convened last fall (see Child Care Bulletin, November/ 
December 1995), and another is planned for October, 
1996. Governor Bayh's Step Ahead initiative coordi- 
nates the continuing project work at the local level. With 
support from 25 corporate sponsors, 17 Indiana counties 
are participating in a collaborative effort. County plans 
include conducting public awareness campaigns, creat- 
ing mentoring programs for family child care providers, 
surveying employees, creating corporate child care con- 
sortia, renovating facilities to serve children with special 
needs, and developing community child care funds. 
Technical assistance workshops conducted by public and 
private sector specialists support the county projects. 

Indiana’s key advances in local community planning 
and development include: 

> The new Indiana Child Care Fund will become part 
of the Indiana Donors Alliance, a membership associa- 
tion serving the grantmaking community. 

> A public awareness video, The Business Case - A 
Reason to Care, will be available for distribution in 
September 1996. It recognizes child care as a critical 
economic development issue and defines the challenges 
for working families. 

> Findings of a documentation process will be the basis 
of an Indiana Guide to Child Care Financing Strategies. 

To attend the financing symposium on October 9, 1996, or to learn more, 
contact Carole Stein, Indiana Family and Social Services Administration, at: 
(317) 232-1148, or e-mail: cstein@ideanet.doe.state.in.us 
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Maryland Helps Finance Loan Funds 

Joan Case 



O btaining financing to build 
a new child care center or 
to improve an existing one 
can be a major obstacle. The Mary- 
land Department of Business and 
Economic Development’s Day Care 
Financing Programs offer three op- 
tions. These include a loan guaran- 
tee fund, a direct loan fund, and a 
special loan fund to assist child care 
providers in meeting state and local 
standards. 

Through these programs, Mary- 
land has helped to finance 173 pro- 
jects, totaling $12.5 million. These 
financing programs have become a 
national model. So far, the states of 
Arkansas, New York, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and North Carolina have 
passed legislation patterned after one 
of Maryland’s programs. 

Loan Guarantees 

The Maryland Day Care Facili- 
ties Loan Guarantee Fund guaran- 
tees up to 80 percent of loans made 
by commercial banks, thrift institu- 
tions, or private lenders to support 
the development and expansion of 
child care facilities. Through this 
fund, the state guarantees $80 out of 
every $100 borrowed, making the 
proposal more attractive to lenders. 
The loan funds can be used for con- 
struction, renovation, purchase of 
land and building, equipment, sup- 
plies, and working capital needs. 

Since loan guarantees are made 
on bank loans, the borrower pays 
conventional interest rates. Typical 
payback terms are 15 to 20 years on 
real estate, and from 5 to 10 years 
on equipment. 

Applications for a loan guaran- 
tee are open to non-profit and for 
profit entities, individuals, or com- 
panies arranging child care for their 
employees. All types of child care 



are eligible for the loan guarantee 
fund: infants, toddlers, preschoolers, 
and school-age care, as well as adult 
day care. The guarantee loan fund 
can be used in conjunction with 
other funding sources such as grants 
or corporate contributions, and other 
private or public funds. 

Lending Money Directly 

Under the Child Care Facilities 
Direct Loan fund, the state lends 
directly to the borrower. Loans can 
be used to buy, build, or renovate 
space, or to purchase permanent fix- 
tures, such as playground structures. 

There are important limitations 
to the direct loan fund. The proceeds 
of the loan cannot be used for equip- 
ment or supplies, for working capi- 
tal, or to refinance an existing loan. 
A loan cannot exceed 50 percent of 
the eligible “hard cost” of the pro- 
ject. The program’s interest rates are 
generally below prevailing bank 
rates. It is also possible to use both 
the Loan Guarantee Fund and the 
Direct Loan Fund for the same 
project, with some restrictions. 

Funds to Meet Quality Standards 

The newest fund is the Child 
Care Facilities Special Loan Fund, 
which is made possible through the 
Child Care and Development Block 
Grant. This fund will finance direct 
loans between $1,000 and $10,000 
to assist child care facilities in meet- 
ing state and local standards, and to 
improve the quality of care. 

Joan Case is the Day Care Financing Programs 
Director, Maryland Department of Business and 
Economic Development. For more information, 
contact . Day Care Financing Programs, 21 7 East 
Redwood Street, Suite 2246, Baltimore, Maryland, 
21202, or call : (410) 767-6346. 



Ohio’s Day Care Grant 
and Loan Program 

Bernard Johnston 



he Ohio Departments of De- 
velopment (ODOD) and Hu- 



man Services (ODHS) have 
worked together to establish an inno- 
vative revolving loan program to help 
child care providers access capital. 
The majority of child care centers in 
the state are either small proprietary 
businesses or are run by local non- 
profit organizations. Since they work 
to encourage economic and communi- 
ty development, ODOD’s Small Busi- 
ness Office was eager to participate in 
a collaborative program with ODHS. 

The Child Day Care Grant and 
Loan Program strives to help create a 
business environment in Ohio that is 
sensitive to the particular needs of the 
child care industry. To offer loans to 
providers, ODOD entered into work- 
ing relationships with 16 agencies. 
They have established regional service 
areas and created a revolving loan 
fund in each by awarding $3 million 
to capitalize the revolving loan funds. 
The agencies have experience in mak- 
ing decisions on whether to grant 
loans, as well as experience in servic- 
ing loans and accepting repayments. 

The “micro-loans” that are made 
through these revolving loan funds 
provide up to $25,000 to start or ex- 
pand family child care homes and cen- 
ters. Loans are awarded for up to five 
years for a maximum prime rate, plus 
2 percent. Then, as the lending agen- 
cies receive the repayments, the funds 
remain in a local revolving account to 
create an ongoing source of funding 
for child care providers. 

Although these funds cannot fully 
finance start up operations, the micro- 
loans are often used in partnership 
with private lenders. 



Bernard Johnston is the Coordinator, Child Day 
Care Grant and Loan Program, Ohio Department of 
Development. For more information, contact Bernard 
at: (614) 466-7821. 
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Child Care Initiatives Across the Country 

Mnnrnesota’s Response to Child Care Financing 

Two tax laws in Minnesota offer financial assistance to low-income work- 
ing families with preschool children. The first is a state child and dependent 
care credit that models a similar federal credit. Parents earning less than 
$29,700 last year were entitled to claim up to $1,440 in a credit on their state 
tax return, based on a sliding scale. Minnesota also extended the credit to 
licensed family child care providers. Instead of claiming how much they paid 
someone else to care for their children (as parents do), providers claim how 
much they charge a parent to care for a child of the same age as their own. 

The second law offers families who are eligible for the federal earned 
income credit a state working family credit which equals 15 percent of the 
federal credit. Licensed family child care providers are also covered under 
both federal and state credits. 

For several years the Minnesota Alliance for Children has conducted a 
major public education campaign about the credits. In three years, there has 
been a 66 percent increase in the number of families claiming both credits. 
The average combined refund has been about $1,400 per family. 

For more information, contact Tom Copeland, Director, Redleaf National Institute, 450 N. Syndicate tt5 
St. Paul, MN 55104; (612) 641-6626 or e-mail: FZPG63A@Prodigy.com. 



Washington: Quality Child Care Financing 



Arkansas: Financing to 
Create a Quality System 

The Arkansas Early Childhood 
Commission (AECC) works to de- 
velop financing mechanisms for ear- 
ly childhood programs. Their initia- 
tives address financing for facilities, 
equipment, and staff development. 
These include a CDA scholarship 
program, enhancement and training 
grants, and specialized contracts for 
programs serving infants and tod- 
dlers, teen parents, school-age chil- 
dren, or extended Head Start. There 
also is a Child Care Facilities Guar- 
antee Loan Fund to help develop 
facilities in low-income, rural areas. 

A separate initiative, the Child 
Care Facilities Funding/Community 
Development Block Grant, helps to 
develop child care programs. AECC 
provides a pre-application review and 
the Arkansas Industrial Development 
Commission (AIDC) determines the 
viability of potential projects. AIDC 
grants funds for construction or ren- 
ovation of facilities serving children 
of low to moderate income families. 

Several model projects have been 
developed, such as theMagazine Op- 
portunities Program. This brought 
together the AIDC and AECC, the 
public schools of Magazine and 
Paris, and various community part- 
ners to develop a child care program 
in Logan County. The AECC pro- 
vided technical assistance and grants 
for equipment and materials and the 
AIDC provided a grant to the city 
for construction funding. Magazine 
School District donated the property 
for the building, and both school 
districts pooled financial and human 
resources. Local corporations pro- 
vided financial and in-kind support. 
The accredited center now serves 
children in a community that pre- 
viously had no services available. 

To learn more, contact Glenda Bean, Executive 
Director, Arkansas Early Childhood Commission, 
at: (501) 682-4891. 



Those in the child care field met 
with Washington state business lead- 
ers in a child care “think tank” to 
develop new strategies for funding 
the child care system. With leader- 
ship from the corporate community 
including Microsoft, Boeing, several 
banks, and others, the planning has 
involved many key members of the 
child care community, such as the 
University of Washington Human 
Services Policy Institute, the state’s 
Child Care Coordinating Commit- 
tee, and the City of Seattle Child 
Development Program. 

One result of these meetings is a 
report on “Quality Early Childhood 
Care and Education,” that calls for a 
partnership of parents, employers, 
and government. Under the propo- 
sal, parents would pay a percentage 
of costs for child care, based on 
family income. Individual flexible 
employee benefits accounts would 
be established. Working poor fami- 
lies would be eligible for govern- 
ment contributions to benefits ac- 
counts, and very low-income work- 
ing families would be eligible for 



direct vouchers for child care. The 
benefit accounts would be voluntary 
for businesses, and efforts to pro- 
mote implementation could include 
favorable tax treatment, developing 
benefit pools for small businesses, 
and providing technical assistance to 
businesses in developing programs. 

Another recommendation is that 
financing should be directly linked 
to quality. Ensuring this link would 
require the availability of training, a 
competency-based credentialing sys- 
tem, along with a system of peer/ 
parental/licensor monitoring, and a 
public education campaign to help 
parents in making informed choices 
about quality care. 

In the coming months, the report 
will be shared with the state’s busi- 
ness, civic and child care leaders, as 
well as with policy makers. 

Marty Jacobs is Executive Director of the 
Washington Association for the Education of 
Young Children (WAEYC) and a member of the 
financing work group. For copies of the summary 
report or for more information, contact WAEYC 
at: (206) 854-2565, or e-mail: WAEYC@oz.net 
or contact Rick Brandon at the Human Services 
Policy Institute, at: (206) 543-8483. 
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Developing Inclusive Programs for Children with Disabilities 



Sheryl Dicker and Ellen Schall 

1 1 ’ he child care community is aware of the impor- 
| tance of educating young children with disabili- 

-*» ties with their peers, but efforts to create inclu- 

sive programs have been limited by lack of knowledge 
of the funding possibilities 1 . A major source of funds for 
these efforts is the federal Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act (IDEA). Using IDEA and other re- 
sources, states, communities, and providers can serve 
children with disabilities in inclusive programs. 

IDEA has two separate entitlement programs that fo- 
cus on young children. The preschool grants program 
provides states with federal funding to assist local school 
districts to provide a free, appropriate, public education 
to children with disabilities ages 3-5. Another program, 
Part H, is administered by state lead agencies such as 
the Departments of Health, Developmental Disabilities, 
Education or Social Services. It provides funding for 
early intervention services for infants and toddlers who 
have, or are at risk of disabilities, and their families. 

Under both entitlements, school districts or state 
lead agencies are required to make available all services 
specified on the individualized education plan (IEP) for 
children ages 3-5, or an individualized family services 
plan (IFSP) for children from birth through 2. For in- 
stance, services identified collaboratively by parents, 
teachers, and school officials can include specially de- 
signed instruction and related services to assist a child, 
such as speech, occupational or physical therapies, 
counseling, parent counseling, or an aide. Early inter- 
vention services under Part H may also include family 
support services, such as parenting education, parent 
support groups or respite care. Depending on a state’s 
Part H policies, a provider may be able to meet the 
qualifications to effectively perform the functions of a 
service coordinator. 

Services specified in the IEP/IFSP must be provided 
in the “least restrictive environment” for 3-5 year olds 
and in a “natural environment,” to the maximum extent 
appropriate for the needs of children ages 0-2. These are 
settings that are typical for a child’s peers, such as a 
regular preschool class, home, child care, or other com- 
munity setting. When a placement is made, according to 
a child’s IEP, to a program such as a child care center, 
the school district must fund the cost of the program to 
the extent that it is necessary to implement the child’s 
IEP. Although child care is not considered an early in- 
tervention service under Part H, all services enumerated 
on the IFSP, including child care programming to en- 
able interaction with a child’s peers, are reimbursable if 
provided by “qualified personnel.” States develop stan- 



dards for defining “qualified personnel.” Some states, 
such as Illinois and Maine, have created new occupa- 
tional categories which enable child care personnel to 
provide certain covered services. 

By viewing IDEA as the cornerstone for programs 
for young children with disabilities, one can begin to 
develop and fund inclusive services. IDEA services are 
tied to the IEP or IFSP. It is critical that child care pro- 
viders, teachers, and parents are present at the IEP/IFSP 
meetings and clearly specify all of the services that a 
child needs, particularly programming to enable inter- 
action with his or her peers. Unraveling the complexity 
of IDEA can provide significant funds. For example, 
New York’s unit rate system for Part H reimburses a 2- 
3 hour developmental toddler group that can include 
non-disabled children at a rate almost comparable to a 
full day in care. 

School districts or state lead agencies have funded 
the IDEA entitlement by utilizing a variety of sources in 
addition to federal IDEA funds such as state special 
education funds and Medicaid. It may be possible to 
augment Part H funds with sliding fees established by 
state law and, in some cases, with private insurance. 
But, the IEP/IFSP typically covers only part of the day 
and for those children who require additional hours in 
child care, Head Start, or other preschool programs, a 
range of funding streams should be explored . Head Start 
and Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG) 
funds can be used. A new federal source, the Family 
Support and Preservation program, also can be used to 
fund early childhood programs under its family support 
provisions. Thus, the creative use of IDEA provisions, 
coupled with federal and other child care resources, can 
help to make inclusive programs a reality for young 
children with disabilities. 

’S. LaMorcy & D. Bricker. “Integrated Programs: Effects on 
Young Children and Their Parents,” Integrating Young Chil- 
dren with Disabilities into Community Programs , Peck, Odom 
& Bricker, eds. Baltimore: Brookes (1993); S. Odom & M. 
McEvoy, (1988), Integration of Young Children with Handi- 
caps and Normally Developing Children, Early Intervention 
for Infants and Children with Handicaps, Odom & Karnes, 
eds. Baltimore: Brookes. (Less than one third of young chil- 
dren with disabilities are in inclusive programs). 

Sheryl Dicker is Executive Director, and Ellen Schall is Co-Chair of the New 
York State Permanent Judicial Commission on Justice for Children (PJCJC). 
The PJCJC focuses on the problems of young children and the courts, and has 
initiated reforms in three areas: assuring access to early intervention; creat- 
ing a statewide system of Children 's Centers in the courts ; and assessing and 
improving foster care proceedings. For more information, contact Sheryl at: 
( 914 ) 422 - 4425 . 
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Innovative Approaches to Financing Facilities 

Jan Stokley and Emily Heumann 



| nnovat ive joint ventures between 
I government, business, and phil- 
I anthropy are helping to finance 
child care facilities through various 
combinations of loans, grants, and 
technical assistance. A few of these 
approaches are listed below. 

Child Care Capital Investment 
Fund is a $3.5 million technical as- 
sistance and capital loan fund for 
nonprofit child care centers serving 
low-income children (see “Private 
Capital Works to Enrich Care,” in 
the Child Care Bulletin, November/ 
December 1995). It was created by 
the United Way of Massachusetts 
Bay, the Ford Foundation, and a 
group of local foundations and cor- 
porations. This fund provides grants 
of up to $7,500 for facilities assess- 
ments. Child care providers are eli- 
gible to apply for flexibly struc- 
tured, low interest facility loans of 
up to $120,000. The Fund also links 
providers with lenders outside of the 
traditional child care universe, in- 
cluding assisting four agencies to ob- 
tain loans totaling $6 million from 
private banks accessing the Federal 
Home Loan Bank. As of December 
1995, the Fund had provided 117 
loans and grants to 53 child care 
providers. 

0 Contact: Carl Sussman, Fund Man- 
ager, Sussman Associates, 294 Wash- 
ington St., Suite 330, Boston, MA 02108, 
(617) 357-8555, fax: (617) 728-3028. 

>The Illinois Facilities Fund (IFF) 
Child Care Facility Development 
Program is a statewide nonprofit or- 
ganization which provides credit and 
technical assistance to community 
based human service providers. The 
program is a partnership with the 
Illinois Department of Children and 
Family Services (DCFS). Under the 
agreement, the IFF borrowed funds, 



designed, built, and now owns seven 
child care centers in low-income 
communities. The DCFS is paying 
back the IFF debt over 10 years, us- 
ing annual appropriations from the 
state’s general funds, and it also sub- 
sidizes the centers’ operating ex- 
penses. Nonprofit child care agen- 
cies run the centers and will receive 
title to the buildings at the end of the 
10 years. The IFF raised a total of 
$21 million from corporations, foun- 
dations, and a tax-exempt bond issue 
to create the centers, which serve 
more than 1 ,500 children. 

0 Contact: Trinita Logue, President, 
Illinois Facilities Fund, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, IL 60606, (312) 629-0060, 
fax: (312) 629-0065. 

2>The Early Childhood Facilities 
Fund works nationally to increase 
the supply of quality early childhood 
facilities in low-income communi- 
ties. Rather than lending money di- 
rectly, the Fund provides workshops 
on facilities management and devel- 
opment issues, technical assistance 
for facilities development, design of 
finance demonstration projects, and 
loan packaging. The Fund has also 
developed a comprehensive guide 
for facilities financing. Projects as- 
sisted by the Fund have received 
more than $15 million in facilities 
funding, creating spaces for approxi- 
mately 1,700 children. 

0 Contact: Susan T. Holman, Early 
Childhood Facilities Fund, 65 S. Main 
St., Building D, Pennington, NJ 08534, 
(609) 730-1070, fax: (609) 730-1075. 

>The Ohio Community Develop- 
ment Finance Fund’s Ohio Facili- 
ties Project is a statewide vehicle 
for financing community revitali- 
zation. The Ohio Facilities Project 
provides training, technical assis- 
tance, and planning grants to Head 



Start agencies, with funding from 
the Ohio Department of Education. 
The Ohio Nonprofit Facilities Fund, 
a division of the Ohio Facilities Pro- 
ject, provides capital for the pur- 
chase, rehabilitation, or construction 
of Head Start facilities, using direct 
subordinate loans and linked depos- 
its to reduce the interest cost on con- 
struction loans. The fund has granted 
$403,750 to 41 projects and placed 
$450,000 in linked deposits for pro- 
jects with a combined budget of 
more than $21 million. 

0 Contact: James R. Klein, Executive 
Director, Ohio Community Development 
Finance Fund, 42 E. Gay Street, Suite 
1000, Columbus, OH 43215, (614) 221- 
1114, fax: (614) 221-7493. 

> SELF-HELP North Carolina 
Community Facilities Fund is part 
of a statewide community develop- 
ment bank. The fund makes loans 
ranging from $500 to $850,000 for 
facilities, equipment, and start-up 
costs. The staff also develop tech- 
nical assistance workshops, confer- 
ences, and a business reference man- 
ual for child care providers. The 
loan fund’s capital sources include 
the Child Care and Development 
Block Grant, monies from the Rural 
Development Agency, the Small 
Business Administration, along with 
the assets of SELF-HELP. Since 
1987, the fund has made loans total- 
ing $3.5 million, with a default rate 
of less than one percent. 

0 Contact: Laura Benedict, Director, 
The SELF-HELP North Carolina Com- 
munity Facilities Fund, P.O. Box 3619, 
Durham, NC 27702-3619, (919) 956- 
4400, fax: (919) 688-3615. 

Jan Stokley is the Child Care Project Manager, 
and Emily Heumann is the Project Assistant for the 
National Economic Development and Law Center. 
To learn more, contact Jan at: (510) 251-2600 . 
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Reinvesting In Child Care Financing 



Richard Ferlauto 

A ccess to credit, along with 
business capacity develop- 
ment, is an integral part of 
a community strategy to expand and 
develop child care facilities. The Cen- 
ter for Policy Alternatives’ (CPA’s) 
“Reinvesting in Child Care” facili- 
ties financing program helps to build 
partnerships with banks to finance 
lines of credit and loans for family 
child care providers and for centers. 

CPA has educated bankers na- 
tionally about the special lending 
needs of providers. CPA’s work 
with the federal banking regulatory 
agencies has led to the inclusion of 
regulations in the Community Re- 
investment Act that support in- 
vestments in child care facilities 
financing. 

CPA’s progress at the federal 
level has been used to motivate its 
state project activities. “Reinvesting 
in Child Care in Washington, DC” 
has convened a diverse group who 
share an interest in child care facili- 
ties financing. Child care providers 
and other experts in the field, along 
with human services agencies, phil- 
anthropic institutions, banks, and 
employers are developing model fa- 
cilities financing programs that can 
be replicated in other areas. Three 
lending programs have been devel- 
oped along with loan guarantees. 
This $1.5 million child care financ- 
ing pipeline can leverage public re- 
sources thirteen to one. 



The training and technical assis- 
tance component assists child care 
providers who have an interest in in- 
creasing their business expertise and 
improving their skills as early child- 
hood educators. 

CPA is working on developing 
similar loan guarantee projects in 
communities around the country. 
Last January, CPA convened 60 na- 
tional experts in child care facilities 
financing to discuss best practices 
and to share their successes and les- 
sons learned. Participants developed 
a state policy action agenda for facil- 
ities financing that underscores the 
need for a centralized system of in- 
formation sharing in the child care 
field. CPA is also developing a web 
site to serve as a clearinghouse on 
child care facilities financing issues. 

Support for facilities financing is 
growing in many locations. CPA 
will provide information and techni- 
cal assistance to states that are inter- 
ested in developing new programs. 
These programs will increase eco- 
nomic activity in low-income areas, 
and will give child care providers 
and families access to the support 
they need. 

Richard Ferlauto is Associate Director for the 
Center for Policy Alternatives. For more in- 
formation about child care facilities financing, 
contact Richard Ferlauto, or Tracey Arvin at (202) 
387-6030. 



National Community 
Development Intermediary 

The Local Initiatives Support Corpo- 
ration (LISC) is a national interme- 
diary established by the Ford Foun- 
dation to help revitalize distressed 
areas. LISC pools resources from 
public and private sources and chan- 
nels them to community develop- 
ment corporations (CDCs) as grants, 
loans, and equity investments to 
assist in rebuilding the physical, eco- 
nomic, and social infrastructure of 
neighborhoods. To date, LISC has 
raised more than $1.5 billion to 
support over 1,400 CDCs. 

LISC’s experience in child care 
facilities development began through 
a collaboration with the City of New 
York, CDCs, early childhood pro- 
grams, and Child Care Inc. (the lo- 
cal resource and referral agency), to 
build five early childhood centers in 
low-income neighborhoods. The first 
center was finished in January 1996 
by the Manhattan Valley Develop- 
ment Corporation and the Blooming- 
dale Family Head Start Program. 

The lessons learned by this pro- 
ject have helped to shape LISC’s 
National Child Care Initiative which 
will create facilities in 10 sites across 
the country. In partnership with the 
National Head Start Association, 
LISC offers technical assistance to 
CDCs and providers in program de- 
sign and facility development, and 
also helps them to secure financing. 

To learn more, contact Amy Gill man, Program 
Officer for LlSC’s National Child Care Initiative, 
at: (212) 455-9840. 



The National Children’s Facilities Network shares information and works to advance the practice and feasibility 
of developing early childhood facilities serving low and moderate income families. The group focuses on de- 
signing demonstration financing models and programs, disseminating information about successful efforts, and 
empowering the early childhood community to invest more strategically in facilities in order to increase the supply 
of quality services. The Network’s members are nonprofit organizations engaged in lending or facilitating financ- 
ing, real estate development services, technical assistance, policy analysis, or research and development: 



Local Initiatives Support Corporation National Economic Development and Law Center 

(Boston) Child Care Capital Investment Fund (New Jersey) Early Childhood Facilities Fund 

Illinois Facilities Fund (New York City) Non-profit Facilities Fund 

(Maine) Coastal Enterprises, Inc. (North Carolina) Center for Community Self-Help 

(Minneapolis) Development Corporation for Children Ohio Community Development Finance Fund 

(Philadelphia) Delaware Valley Community Reinvestment Fund 
For more information about the Network, contact Carl Suss man, Senior Project Advisor for the Child Care Capital Investment Fund at: (617) 357-8555. 
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Creative Financing for Training Maximizes Efforts 

Sue Connor 



T he Rhode Island Child Care 
Training System at Chil- 
dren’s Friend and Service 
provides training, resources, and 
professional support to the child care 
community. From initial funding of 
$150,000 from the Child Care and 
Development Block Grant (CCDBG) 
and the Rhode Island Department of 
Human Services, the Training Sys- 
tem staff have used creative ways to 
maximize their efforts. The advisory 
board has representatives from the 
state’s child care and education pro- 
fessional organizations, government 
agencies, training institutions, re- 
source and referral agencies, and 
other experts in the field. They have 
provided guidance and in-kind sup- 
port by obtaining resources, design- 
ing and implementing training pro- 
grams, and serving on committees to 
generate additional financial support. 

The child care and education 
community supports the Training 
System by helping with conferences, 
developing prop boxes for loan to 
child care providers, and donating 



videos, publications, and other re- 
sources. Training space for has been 
obtained by providing free training 
slots for child care programs that 
allow their sites to be used for the 
sessions, and also by collaborating 
with local college programs and the 
Women and Infants Hospital. 

The Training System also col- 
laborates on conferences with organ- 
izations such as the Rhode Island 
Association for the Education of 
Young Children, Family Child Care 
Homes of Rhode Island, and School 
Age Coalition. Collaborative efforts 
with national organizations have also 
contributed trainers and resources. 

In many initiatives, it has been 
possible to combine the goal of cost 
effectiveness with the goal of men- 
toring professionals. Graduate stu- 
dents have provided in-kind services 
to the Training System through the 
implementation of a Family Child 
Care Accreditation Project and a 
Director’s Academy. A formal eval- 
uation which documents the effec- 
tiveness of the Training System was 



also completed. Outreach to profes- 
sionals interested in sharing their 
knowledge has generated mutual op- 
portunities for mentoring. 

Through a major collaborative 
effort, the Training System was re- 
cently awarded a $100,000 grant 
from the Rhode Island Foundation. 
Along with contributions from other 
sources, the funds will be used for the 
“Quality 2000" initiative, to promote 
accreditation and to inform parents 
about quality care and education. 

Other collaborations have in- 
volved the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol, The United Way, and Maternal 
and Child Health. Each of these ef- 
forts to obtain supplementary re- 
sources has contributed an additional 
piece to the viability of the Training 
System. In each instance, the strate- 
gy has been to look at the goals of 
the collaborating organization or 
individual, and to maximize the re- 
sources available for all. 

Sue Connor is Project Manager for the Rhode 
Island Child Care Training System. For more 
information, contact Sue at: (401) 729-0765 . 



Evaluating the Costs of Employee Turnover 

Marcy Whitebook 

esearch has demonstrated a relationship between high rates of turnover and negative developmental out- 
comes for children. Until now, however, few interventions have been proposed or initiated to reduce the 
disruptive effect that employee turnover can have on child care programs, families, and other staff. 

The National Center for the Early Childhood Work Force (NCECW) has received a grant from the Center for 
the Future of Children at the David and Lucile Packard Foundation to work with center directors and staff and de- 
velop a resource manual on how to manage turnover. It will cover recognizing and calculating direct and indirect 
expenses incurred when a teacher leaves, intervening to reduce these expenses and to increase staff retention, along 
with strategies that minimize the extent of change and stress that children and staff experience when turnover occurs. 

Many businesses identify turnover costs and determine how dollars spent on turnover can be redistributed to 
address staff retention. Across industries, three major intervention strategies to redirect turnover costs involve im- 
proving compensation packages, hiring practices, and work relationships. Many businesses also routinely examine 
the practices they employ when faced with a turnover event which may exacerbate its negative effects and under- 
mine the quality of products or services. In child care, for example, centers may lessen the loss that children ex- 
perience when a teacher leaves by hiring one long term substitute, rather than a steady stream of substitutes. 

By applying lessons from other industries and examining best practices within the field, concrete strategies for 
reducing and managing turnover can be identified. 

To leant more about the project or share your insights, contact Marcy Whitebook, Senior Research Policy Advisor, National Center for the Early Childhood 
WorkForce, 2625 Alcatraz Ave . #199, Berkeley, CA 94705, or contact NCECW at: 733 15th St., NW, Washington, DC., 20005, or call: (202) 737-7700. 
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With each issue, the Child Care Bulletin highlights 
resources available to the child care community. 

We encourage providers, parents, administrators, 
and other readers to share knowledge of what is 
available so that we may pass it on to the field. 



Publications 



>- Financial Resources for Training, an "Action Pack” 
Louise Stoney 

A tool to help in establishing career development systems. 
It explains how to navigate the financing system that sup- 
ports training for early care and education practitioners. 
The Action Pack provides a framework to help identify 
those that administer training funds in a wide range of pub- 
lic and private agencies, and to coordinate funds and train- 
ing opportunities from many different sources. A step by 
step approach is included, along with interview questions, 
and an adaptable financing "neighborhood." (Available for 
$25 from the Center for Career Development in Early Care 
and Education, Wheelock College, 200 The Riverway, 
Boston, MA 02215-4176, or call: (617) 734-5200). 

Publications below are available from the Child Care Law 
Center, 22 Second Street, 5th Floor, San Francisco, CA 
94105, or call: (415) 495-5498. 



>For a fact sheet about the Earned Income Credit or 
the Child and Dependent Care Credit, contact the 
National Women’s Law Center, 1 1 Dupont Circle, 
Suite 800, Washington, DC 20036, or call: (202) 
588-5180. 

Publications below are available from the Child 
Care Action Campaign, 330 Seventh Ave., 17th FI., 
New York, NY 10001-5010, or call: (212)239-0138. 

> Investing in the Future: Child Care Financing 
Options for the Public and Private Sectors 

This report identifies key barriers faced by family 
child care and center providers in obtaining start-up 
and operating financing. It highlights successful fi- 
nancing models, including grants and loans, bank re- 
investment strategies, community initiatives, bonds, 
pension funds, and employer partnerships. 



^The Child Care Tax Credit: A Booklet for Parents 

This explains the federal and California child care expense 
tax credits in an understandable, step-by-step manner. It in- 
cludes information about school-age child care, overnight 
camp, and recreational programs. ($6). 

»• Summary of Federal and California Tax Provisions 
Relating to Child Care 



>-Not Too Small to Care: Small Businesses and 
Child Care 

This publication profiles 29 small businesses (em- 
ploying less than 250 workers) that have imple- 
mented child care benefits: on-site or near-site child 
care centers, flexible work hours, employee subsi- 
dies, parental leave, family child care homes, and 
Dependent Care Assistance Plans. 



This publication explains federal and California tax credits 
available to employers. It includes sample dependent care 
assistance plans (DCAP) and cafeteria plans ($15). 



>*For a two page Information Guide (tf 16) on How 
to Use the Federal Child Care Tax Credit, call: (212) 
239-0138, or e-mail: HN5746@handsnet.org 
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The ACF Fact Sheet describes the child care programs administered by the Child Care Bureau within the 
Administration on Children, Youth and Families. These include Child Care for Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children (AFDC) Recipients, Transitional Child Care (TCC), At-Risk Child Care (ARCC), and the 
Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG). (Free publication, available from the National Child 
Care Information Center, 301 Maple Avenue West, Suite 602, Vienna, VA 22180, or call: (800) 616-2242, 
fax: (800) 716-2242, TTY: (800) 516-2242, or e-mail: agoldstein@acf.dhhs.gov). 
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Voice: 1-800-616-2242 
TTY: 1-800-516-2242 



The Child Care Bulletin is published six times a year by the National Child Care 
Information Center under the direction of the Child Care Bureau, Admin- 
istration on Children, Youth and Families, Administration for Children and 
Families, Department of Health and Human Services. 

Editorial inquiries should be addressed to: 

Marilyn McGhee, Editor 
Child Care Bulletin 

National Child Care Information Center 
301 Maple Avenue West, Suite 602 
Vienna, VA 22180 

FAX: 1-800-716-2242 
E-mail: mmcghee@acf.dhhs.gov 

Internet access to the National Child Care Information Center: 

World Wide Web: http://ericps.ed.uiuc.edu/nccic/nccichome.html 
Gopher: ericps.ed.uiuc.edu , then select menu item for NCCIC. 

Mary Jo Bane, Assistant Secretary, Administration for Children and Families 

Michael Kharfen, Director, Office of Public Affairs 

Olivia A. Golden, Commissioner, Administration on Children, Youth and 

Families 

Joan Lombardi, Associate Commissioner, Child Care Bureau, 
Administration on Children, Youth and Families 

Internet access to ACF and the Child Care Bureau: 
http://www.acf.dhhs.gov 

http://www.acf.dhhs.gov/ACFPrograms/CCDBG/index. html 

The Child Care Bulletin is published for information purposes only. No official endorsement 
of any practice, publication, or individual by the Department of Health and Human Services 
or the Administration for Children and Families is intended or should be inferred. 
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for future issues to the Editor, 
Child Care Bulletin. 
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Child Care and Development Fund: Critical Challenges for Research 



C hild care is at a 
crossroads. The 1996 
Child Care and Devel- 
opment Block Grant 
Amendments provide a framework 
for states and communities to plan a 
more cohesive child care system that 
responds to the needs of families and 
helps promote safe and healthy care 
for children of all ages. This chal- 
lenge has inspired a fresh look for 
the Child Care Bulletin. The em- 
blem of a heart and a star portrays 
the caring field striving for excel- 



lence. 

As the responsibility for welfare 
programs shifts from the federal 
level to states, child care assistance 
will continue to be a critical support 
for children and families. To ensure 
the well-being of children in this 
evolving picture of child care ser- 
vices requires different thinking 
from the past. Administrators need 
information that highlights the criti- 
ppvcal issues and impact of policy and 
program decisions on children and 
families. Partnerships among policy 
©/makers and researchers are an effec- 
^ —r-^ tive way for administrators to tap 
.Jinto a useful knowledge base. 
[LfjResearch that is cross-cutting, 
^collaborative, and directly links pol- 
^Dj^icy issues and information require- 
nents with research initiatives and 
'data findings will be increasingly 
important to administrators. 



D.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services 
Administration for Children and Families 
Administration on Children, 

Youth and Families 
Child Care Bureau 




In anticipation of these changing 
needs, the Child Care Bureau has 
embarked on several activities to 
support collaboration between the 
research and policy communities. In 
the fall of 1995, the Bureau funded 
the Child Care Policy Research 
Consortium to study critical issues, 
including demand, supply, and out- 
comes for low- income families. In 
June 1996, the Bureau convened a 
Child Care Policy Research Sym- 
posium to bring together experts in 
the field to examine issues facing 
administrators, trends in related child 
care policy research, and future op- 
portunities for research and collab- 
oration. From the symposium, a 
paper is being developed by the 
National Child Care Information 
Center to help administrators use 
research to meet their needs. 

Most recently, the Child Care 
Bureau sponsored the fifth Annual 
Meeting of State Child Care Ad- 
ministrators, in Washington D.C., 
September 9-10, 1996. The meeting 
focused on supporting states in their 
“next steps” in the implementation 



of the 1996 child care legislation, 
linkages with research, and the need 
for comprehensive state and local 
planning efforts. 

At the meeting, a framework of 
five principles was presented for 
states and communities to consider 
during this planning process (see 
article beginning on page 6). The 
framework includes: 

♦ Building capacity to ensure qual- 
ity, supply, and system support; 

♦ Expanding assistance to families 
to pay for services; 

♦ Developing linkages to promote 
comprehensive services that sup- 
port families; 

♦ Leveraging private sector sup- 
port to build up resources; and 

♦ Evaluating resources, needs, and 
progress to maximize efforts to- 
ward achieving goals. 

This issue of the Child Care 
Bulletin looks at linkages between 
policy and research. It examines ef- 
fective partnerships and research ef- 
forts that address key topics in child 
care. 
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Child Care Initiatives Across the Country 



to Stay Off Welfare Georgia: Assistance in 



The April 1996 Washington Kids 
Count (WKC) study. Welfare, Work 
and Childcare in Washington State, 
examines the realities of legislative 
proposals to shift people rapidly off 
AFDC* and into jobs. The study 
builds on previous work by the 
Washington Institute for Public Policy 
at Evergreen State College, which 
emphasized a “threshold wage” of $8 
per hour to stay off welfare at least 36 
months. The WKC study was spon- 
sored by the Washington State Depart- 
ment of Social and Health Services. 

Families in the study were either 
on welfare or deemed at risk of need- 
ing it. The study looked not just at 
wages, but at other factors, such as 
education, marital status, and child 
care in allowing low income families 
to remain off welfare. 

The analysis reveals that child 
care is essential to staying off welfare; 
it also showed that there is no “magic 
threshold” wage, but that every in- 
crease in wages increases the proba- 
bility of remaining off welfare. The 
findings also show that one out of five 
workers in Washington state works 
part time, and that most are women in 
low paying jobs. Part time and epi- 
sodic work greatly limits income and 
highlights the need for additional sup- 



ports, such as child care, sick leave, 
and medical coverage. 

Three analytic models were used 
to sort out the multiple effects on 
work, child care, and public assis- 
tance status. The study found that the 
presence of young children (ages 0-6) 
and use of child care were important 
determinants of women’s ability to 
work and remain economically inde- 
pendent. This suggests that strategies 
to move mothers off welfare will 
require more than just employment 
opportunities. 

The study found that child care is 
expensive, costing for each child at 
least 20 percent of an average worker’s 
after-tax wages. For low income 
women, it may cost in excess of 25 
percent of income. According to the 
study, making quality child care af- 
fordable for low income families is 
clearly a necessary component of as- 
suring economic independence. 

Copies of the study are available from Washington 
Kids Count (WKC), at: (206) 685-7613. For more 
information, contact the authors: Richard Brandon. 
WKC Project Director , at the above number, or by 
e-mail at: brandon@ii.washington.edu, and Robert 
Ptomick, Professor, University of Washington Grad- 
uate School of Public Affairs, at: (206) 685-2055. 
WKC is a part of the University of Washington 
Human Services Policy Center. Related information 
is available at the Policy Center's Home Page at: 
http://weber.u. washington.edu/ — hspcnews/ 



Meeting Standards 

Project AIMS, Assistance in 
Meeting Standards, was funded by 
the Georgia Child Care Council to 
enable family child care providers 
to attain compliance with rules, such 
as maintaining immunization rec- 
ords or having first aid kits. It also 
obtained statewide data to construct 
an effective regulatory model and 
data about providers’ training and 
technical assistance needs. 

Statewide, 724 family child 
care providers participated in the 
study. Providers were randomly 
assigned to either an “experimen- 
tal” group that received technical 
assistance, or a “control” group 
that did not. The experimental 
group made significantly greater 
gains on compliance measures. 

To develop a regulatory model, 
the study looked at factors that pre- 
dicted greater rule compliance by 
providers. These included how long 
providers had been registered; if 
they were affiliated with the USDA 
Child and Adult Care Food Pro- 
gram or with professional associa- 
tions; and whether they were seek- 
ing formal training, such as obtain- 
ing a Child Development Associate 
(CDA) credential, or accreditation 
through the National Association 
for Family Child Care (NAFCC). 

The project recommended im- 
plementing a routine inspection sys- 
tem that includes a technical assis- 
tance component. The specific rec- 
ommendations addressed training, 
community linkages, and support 
networks for family child care 
providers. 

To learn more about Project AIMS, contact 
Deborah Wilkes, Principal Investigator, at: (770) 
953-9371. 



*AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent Children) 
was replaced by TANF (Temporary Assistance to 
Needy Families Block Grant) in welfare reform 
legislation enacted in August 1996. 



Arizona: Costoimor Saitisfacitioiii Surveys 

The Arizona Department of Economic Security’s (DES) Child Care 
Administration conducts surveys to assess customer feedback and assist in 
determining future directions of the Arizona Child Care Program. A child 
care home provider survey and one targeted at low income, working, non- 
welfare families who are attending education or training programs were 
conducted along with an annual customer satisfaction survey. The brief 
surveys are written in both English and Spanish. 

The surveys help to benchmark performance measures, such as customer 
satisfaction ratings, quantify and qualify management practices, suggest 
trends or patterns in child care needs and services, and build a demographic 
profile of families. In one survey, 45 percent of respondents indicated that 
they would either request public assistance, quit, or reduce work if the DES 
Child Care Program were not available. 

7o learn more, contact Stephen Fung, Evaluation and Statistical Analyst, Arizona Department of Economic 
Sprurity, Child Care Administration, at: (602) 542-1091. 
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As welfare reform is implemented, policy makers are under increased pressure to meet the growing demand for 
child care while maintaining quality and respecting parental choice. As a result, there is a critical need for a valid, 
reliable and integrated knowledge base to point the way toward effective solutions to these important challenges. 

In response to these issues, the Child Care Bureau has sponsored several complementary activities to support 
collaboration between child care policy makers and the research community. These activities have included 
convening a Child Care Policy Research Symposium and sponsoring a Child Care Policy Research Consortium. 



Creating Successful Partnerships 

In June 1996, representatives from the child care 
program, policy, and research fields participated in the 
Child Care Policy Research Symposium. Their discussions 
centered around linking welfare reform with child care 
research findings, and the implications for policy decision 
making. Future collaborative efforts were also considered. 

Through these discussions, several elements emerged for 
creating effective child care policy research partnerships. 
The elements will be part of a forthcoming paper by An-Me 
Chung, Ph.D., with assistance from Louise Stoney, which 
is being produced by the National Child Care Information 
Center in cooperation with the Child Care Bureau. 

Elements of Effective Policy Research Partnerships 

1) Convene administrators and researchers who are com- 
mitted to working toward a common goal. 

2) Develop a common language through the process of 
discussion and deciding what is important and what 
research is feasible. 

3) Understand, respect, and respond to the different needs 
of policy makers, practitioners and researchers. Pursue 
coordinated research strategies which effectively ex- 
amine complex child care issues. 

4) Maintain flexibility and creativity in finding ways to 
support informed decision making by balancing re- 
source constraints and issues of research design. 

5) Institutionalize the partnership so that research and pol- 
icy development combine to produce and utilize rele- 
vant information that addresses critical issues. 

6) Work with state and community level policy makers to 
develop data systems that meet the needs of the key 
stakeholders in quality child care. 

The follow-up paper to the symposium will be a syn- 
thesis of major issues, policy questions, available research 
findings, and information needs. It will provide a frame- 
work for ongoing dialogue and action by the research com- 
munity in partnership with child care administrators and 
other key stakeholders. 

The paper will be available in December 1996 from the National Child Care 
Information Center, 301 Maple Avenue West, Suite 602, Vienna, VA 22180, or 
call: (800) 616-2242, fax: (800) 716-2242, TTY: (800) 516-2242, or e-mail : 
agoldstein@acf.dhhs.gov 
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Child Care Policy Research Consortium 

The consortium is made up of university re- 
search teams, state and local child care agencies, 
resource and referral networks, and professional 
associations and businesses (see “National Child 
Care Research Consortium Formed,” Child Care 
Bulletin, November/December 1995). These partner- 
ships also include national organizations such as the 
National Association of Child Care Resource and 
Referral Agencies (NACCRRA). 

These partnerships are spearheaded by the fol- 
lowing organizations: 

o The National Center for Children in Poverty at 
Columbia University, working in Illinois and 
Maryland; 

o Florida Children's Forum in Tallahassee, work- 
ing in Alabama, Florida and Massachusetts; and 

o Portland State University Regional Research 
Institute for Human Services, which is working 
in Oregon. 

The primary goals of the consortium are to de- 
velop collaborative research strategies, find new 
ways of collecting data without large-scale studies, 
and generate a more useful body of knowledge than 
would be possible by a single study. The specific 
research objectives focus on three major themes 
identified by the Child Care Bureau as central to 
welfare reform and emerging information needs: 

1) Child care needs, utilization patterns and out- 
comes for low-income families, particularly those 
moving from welfare to work and those who are 
currently employed but at risk of needing wel- 
fare services; 

2) Child care opportunities and constraints that in- 
fluence the lives of low-income families and 
children; and 

3) Systemic issues that affect the delivery of sub- 
sidized child care services. 

Highlights from the three partnerships are included 
on the following pages. 
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National Center for Children in Poverty 

Child Care Research Partnership: 

Focusing ©m State Data 



The National Center for Chil- 
dren in Poverty (NCCP) is leading a 
three-year research partnership with 
agencies in two states. The partners 
in Maryland include the Child Care 
Administration of the Department of 
Human Resources and the Maryland 
Committee for Children. Partners in 
Illinois include the Department of 
Public Aid, the Department of Chil- 
dren and Family Services, and the 
Child Care Resource and Referral 
Association. The partnership is fo- 
cusing on three components: 

E Providing descriptive analyses of 
low-income child care markets 
using existing statewide data on 
regulated programs and on em- 
ployed parents who receive child 
care subsidies; 

B Community level analyses of dif- 
ferent child care markets; and, 

S Analyses of the interrelationships 
among various state policy deci- 
sions, factors related to the sup- 
ply of child care, and parents’ 
employability outcomes. 

In order for policy makers to 
understand how the new federal wel- 
fare legislation will impact on their 
states’ child care systems, they first 
must know the answers to several 
critical questions. For example: 

□ How much can a family reason- 
ably be expected to pay toward 
child care? How will altering the 
sliding fee scale affect child care 
choices that families make? 

□ What do we know about family 
and employment characteristics 
of those receiving subsidies who 
are most likely to use informal 
care? How do their choices re- 
late to the supply of regulated 
care? Can we use this informa- 
tion to estimate the number of 



families who will be using in- 
formal care as a result of welfare 
legislation? 

□ What is the supply of care in lo- 
cal markets where there could be 
the highest impact of welfare 
reform? Where are the largest 
gaps in supply? 

These are just a few of the 
questions that policy makers must 
address when deciding how to invest 
state resources to maximize families’ 
access to quality child care. The 
partnership of researchers and repre- 
sentatives of subsidy and child care 
resource and referral agencies will 
explore the extent to which routinely 
collected administrative data can ad- 
dress these issues. 

The partners have gained an un- 
derstanding of the data that is avail- 
able from an analysis of the six 
major management information sys- 
tems in the two states that describe 
licensed and regulated child care 
programs and low-income families 
who use subsidies. From these 
sources, the partnership can glean 
monthly snapshots of child care and 
families using subsidies in order to 
monitor trends and understand their 
impact on parents' employment deci- 
sions. In addition, they are focusing 
on neighborhood-level analysis, and 
linking resource and referral, cen- 
sus, and subsidy data to explore the 
relationship between subsidies and 
the supply of care. They are also 
looking at forms of care that people 
moving from welfare to work are 
most likely to need, such as care 
offered during non-traditional hours. 

To learn more, contact Ann Collins, Senior 
Program Associate, National Center for Children 
in Poverty, at: (212) 927-8793, or e-mail at: 

ac261@columbia.edu 



Tri-State Child Care 

Research Partnership: 

Studying Child Care 
Markets 

The Tri-State Partnership is 
working in Florida, Alabama, and 
Massachusetts to develop a greater 
understanding of how child care 
markets operate for low-income 
families, including those moving 
from welfare to work, and those 
who are employed, but at risk of 
being on welfare. 

The Florida Children's Forum, 
a statewide resource and referral 
network, is the lead organization 
overseeing the project. The part- 
nership includes state child care ad- 
ministrators and resource and refer- 
ral agencies from the three states, 
and a research team representing 
Wellesley College and Florida In- 
ternational University. 

Using existing state and local 
subsidy management and resource 
and referral databases, the Tri-State 
Partnership is looking at how sub- 
sidized child care, or the absence 
of it, affects family income and 
employment. Among the research 
questions are: 

□ What are the employment pat- 
terns (hours of work, wages, 
types of employers) of families 
receiving subsidized child care, 
and how do these patterns dif- 
fer from those of families on 
the waiting list for care? 

□ How long do families need ac- 
cess to subsidized child care in 
order to make significant prog- 
ress toward self-sufficiency? 

The first product of the Tri- 
State Partnership is a paper en- 
titled, Parents Receiving Subsidized 
Child Care: Where Do They Work? 
By showing where the parents 
work, the study “puts a human 
face” on poverty and the challenges 
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Tri-State Partnership continued... 

posed by welfare reform. Most of 
the families receiving child care sub- 
sidies work in the retail sector, es- 
pecially fast food restaurants and 
grocery stores. Many others work in 
nursing homes and temporary busi- 
ness services. 

According to the study, “welfare 
reform with its emphasis on time 
limits and work requirements makes 
understanding the low-income labor 
market and the low-income child 
care market vitally important.” The 
study documents that employers ben- 
efit indirectly from child care sub- 
sidy programs. It also looks at the 
industries that currently employ few 
workers receiving subsidized child 
care, and provides recommendations 
for training programs associated 
with welfare reform. 

With relatively few opportunities 
for rapid advancement, the families 
concentrated in various low-wage 
occupations are unlikely to be able 
to pay the full cost of child care. 
This study helped contribute to the 
development of a new child care fi- 
nancing program in Florida, The 
Child Care Partnership Act. This 
program encourages employers to 
help share the cost of care by pro- 
viding matching funds for child care 
for their low-income employees. The 
Tri-State Partnership is also moving 
forward with replicating this study in 
Alabama. 

To obtain a copy of ** Parents Receiving Subsidized 
Child Care : Where Do They Work?” contact 
LisaAnn Benham at the Florida Children ’s Forum, 
(904) 681-7002. For more information on the 
Tri-State Partnership, contact the Forum’s 
Executive Director, Susan Muenchow, at the same 
number, or e-mail: SKMuenchow@aol.com 



The Oregon Child Care Research Partnership: 

Examining Quality off Care from Parents’ Point off View 

The Oregon Child Care Research Partnership is conducting a range of 
studies on estimating and understanding the conditions that help or impede 
parents in finding desirable child care for their children. In addition to 
analyses of existing data, including those from the biennial Oregon 
Population Survey, the partnership is surveying parents about their child 
care in a questionnaire called "Quality of Care From a Parent's Point of 
View." The findings are adding to Oregon’s outcome-based, data-driven 
planning for child care and will help establish benchmarks of quality that 
are based on consumer data. The partnership is examining: 

0 child care needs and family demographics associated with different 
levels of income, comparing families who receive welfare assistance 
and those who do not; 

0 the indicators by which parents recognize child care that they value, 
or that they are concerned about; and 

0 the extent to which parent-assessed quality of child care is associated 
with type of family (marital and employment status of parents), type 
of care, accessibility and affordability of choices, and work-family 
flexibility. 

The Partnership is developing consumer indicators of the quality of the 
care that families arrange for their children. The questionnaire was tested 
with a sample of approximately 900 parents. They were asked to respond 
with, “It happens never, sometimes, often, or always,” to statements such 
as, "My child feels safe and secure," "My child gets lots of individual 
attention," and "My caregiver is open to new information and learning." 
Quality-of-care questions covered the child’s health and safety, number of 
children in care, parent’s relationship and communication with the 
provider, the richness of activities for the child, and the warmth and 
quality of interest in the relationship between caregiver and child. Other 
issues included continuity of care, hours per week child is in care, any 
special needs the child may have, the flexibility the parent has in work and 
family, and parent’s access and ability to afford child care choices. 

Next year, the Partnership will continue to develop its parent’s- 
point-of-view measurement in ways that may be useful to parent support 
projects. The aim is to assist parents in dealing with the conceptual and 
practical issues involved in observing, assessing, asking questions about, 
influencing, improving, or seeking alternatives to childcare arrangements. 
This is based on the belief that the delivery and quality of child care 
services will be improved through assistance from parents as informed 
child care consumers. 

For more information, contact Arthur Emlen, Professor Emeritus, Portland State University, Regional 
Research Institute for Human Services, at: (503) 725-4178, or e-mail at: emlenart@teleport.com 



To learn more about the activities of the Pia Divine, Coordinator, 

Child Care Policy Research Consortium, contact: Child Care Policy Research Consortium 

Child Care Bureau 
Room 329F, Humphrey Building 
200 Independence Ave., SW 
Washington, DC 20201 

or call: (202) 690-6705, fax: (202) 690-5600, e-mail: pdivine@acf.dhhs.gov 
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CHILE!) CAJLE AT THE CEOSSIROABS; 

A Call For Comprehensive State and Local Planning 

*V**^ he Child Care and Development Block Grant Amendments of 1996 provide an important opportunity for 
states and communities to plan a more cohesive child care system that responds to the needs of all families 
J-L and helps promote safe and healthy care for children of all ages. Federal funding levels over a six year 
period allow for multi-year planning. 

Child care assistance is at a crossroads. It can grow to become a critical support for children and families or 
it can be stretched too thin, providing minimum protections for children, and leaving many hard working families 
without access to child care support they need. 

States and communities are encouraged to consider the following five principles during the planning process. 



BUILD CAPACITY 

to ensure quality, supply, and system support 



DEVELOP LINKAGES 

to promote comprehensive services to families 



In order to meet the increasing demands for child care, 
ensure parental choice and ensure quality environments 
for children, states and communities will need to build 
capacity in critical areas. States should consider estab- 
lishing or expanding: 

0 Apprenticeship and other professional development 
programs that lead to state recognized credentials 
for all categories of care and all levels of providers. 

0 Resource and Referral, including consumer educa- 
tion and outreach to parents and providers. 

El Adequate payment rates that assure families equal 
access to a range of services in their community. 

ED Outreach campaign and resources to build the 
supply of family child care, infant care, school-age 
care, night-time care, and care for children with 
special needs. 

0 Systems for data collection and reporting. 

0 Staff capacity for administration, coordination, li- 
censing and monitoring and oversight. 

EXPAND ASSISTANCE 

to families to pay for services 

In efforts to provide child care assistance to more fami- 
lies, states and communities should consider the need to: 

0 Serve both working families and those transitioning 
off welfare. 

0 Make all families below a certain income level eli- 
gible for child care assistance (i.e. a percentage of 
state median income assistance). 

0 Provide enough assistance so that no families are 
forced to pay more than ten percent of their income 
for quality care. 

0 
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To remain self-sufficient, many families need other ser- 
vices along with child care. State and local planning 
should link child care to the following critical services: 

° Health 

° Family Support Services 
° Head Start 

° School and Youth programs 

® Employment Services 
® Transportation 
® Housing 

° Child Support Enforcement 
0 Temporary Assistance to Needy Families 
0 Child Welfare 

LEVERAGE 

private sector support 

The growing demand for child care assistance will strain 
the limited public funds available. In order to build up 
resources that can be used to provide assistance to an 
increasing number of working families and to ensure 
quality, we need to leverage private sector resources 
and support. 

States and communities should consider using some 
of their new child care funds to reach out to businesses 
in their area to help build child care funds that will grow 
over time. Public dollars can be used to establish a 
"Working Parent Assistance Trust Fund" in a com- 
munity or a state. Corporations could be challenged to 
donate resources to this fund which in turn would help 
improve the supply of quality services for the total com- 
munity or provide targeted scholarships to help families 
pay for care. 
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Child Care at the Crossroads, continued ... 

EVALUATE 

resources, needs and progress 

In the past, there have been very few efforts made to 
evaluate public investments in child care. States and 
communities should take this opportunity to: 

□ Include parent and provider feedback into the eval- 
uation of services. 

IS Evaluate the supply of child care available, the cur- 
rent level of assistance, and the anticipated demand. 

SS Establish benchmarks or targeted goals for the use 
of child care funds. 

El Measure progress in reaching the goals. 

0 Develop research and evaluation projects that assess 
the quality of care provided, the effect on children 
and the impact on the parents' ability to work. 

0 Improve data collection and reporting. 

These are draft principles for planning in states 
and communities. Send comments regarding these 
draft principles to: 

Child Care Bureau - Room 320F 




Promoting the Understanding 
of Children’s Development 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York recently re- 
leased a report, Years of Promise: A Comprehensive 
Learning Strategy for America’s Children. The report’s 
recommendations include ideas for promoting children’s 
learning in families and communities, expanding high 
quality learning opportunities, creating effective school 
systems, and promoting high quality children’s tele- 
vision and access to other electronic media. In the area 
of school-age care, the report notes that children in 
after-school programs would benefit from: 

0 A philosophy that views after-school programs as 
part of a comprehensive strategy to enhance learn- 
ing, and a more proactive approach; 

0 More collaboration: Forming partnerships with busi- 
nesses, schools, community-based organizations, 
cultural institutions, and volunteer groups, can offer 
children rich after-school experiences; 

0 A more intense focus on the needs of individual 
children: Most after-school programs report excel- 
lent staff/child ratios, averaging eight or nine chil- 
dren per adult. Given training, staff should be able 
to give individual children help with homework and 
guidance in practicing important skills. 

Years of Promise is the latest in a series of projects 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York designed 
to advance the nation’s understanding of the learning 
and developmental needs of children from before birth 
through 15. Other reports in the series include A Nation 
Prepared (1986), Turning Points (1989) and Starting 
Points (1994), which focused on the development of 
infants and toddlers. 

To order the report, contact the Carnegie Corporation of New York at: (212) 
371-3200. 



Resource and Referral Data Available 

The National Association of Child Care Resource and Referral Agencies (NACCRRA) has conducted a 
nationwide study to document resource and referral services. The study surveyed local child care resource and 
referral agencies (CCR&Rs), State Networks, and state administrators. The findings create a snapshot of CCR&R 
services. For example, during the survey year, agencies recruited more than 19,928 new providers, and 
CCR&Rs trained more than 339,000 providers during that same time period. The survey also found that most 
CCR&Rs were funded with a mix of public and private funding and that there was a significant correlation 
between the receipt of public funding and the ability to leverage private funds. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York funded the study, with support from the American Express 
Foundation, the David and Lucile Packard Foundation, the Ford Foundation, and the Johnson & Johnson Family 
of Companies. 

Three products are available from the study: 

> Making Child Care Work: A Study of Child Care Resource and Referral in the United States - Major Findings 

> Making Child Care Work: Expanded Reports & Commentary 

> Telling the CCR&R Story: Making Child Care Work 

To team more, contact. The National Association of Child Care Resource and Referral Agencies (NACCRRA), 1319 "F" Street, Suite 810, Washington, 
DC 20004, or call: (202) 393-5501, or e-mail: HN5602@handsnet.org 
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What Child Care Research Tells Us About 




Research has shown that training, career development, 
and adequate compensation for providers are crucial com- 
ponents of quality care and education for children. 

The National Day Care Study (1979), concluded that 
higher quality centers employed staff with child related 
training. The National Child Care Staffing Study (NCCSS) 
(1990), confirmed that experience was insufficient pro- 
fessional preparation: staff provided more sensitive and 
developmentally appropriate caregiving if they had more 
years of education and received college level early child- 
hood training. More recently, the Cost, Quality and Child 
Outcomes Study and the Study of Quality in Family Child 
Care and Relative Care confirmed the relationship be- 
tween education and training and competence on the job. 

In addition to formal education and training, adequate 
compensation is a critical issue. Child care work remains 
one of the lowest paid occupations. According to the 
Cost, Quality and Child Outcomes Study, “teachers’ 
wages, their education and specialized training were the 
most important characteristics that distinguish poor, medi- 
ocre, and good-quality centers.” The NCCSS also identi- 
fied staff wages as the most important predictor of the 
quality of care children receive. Better quality centers 
paid higher wages, hired educated and trained teachers, 
and experienced lower turnover. Staff earning the lowest 
wages were twice as likely to leave their jobs as those 
earning higher wages. Similarly, in family child care, 
higher income is associated with longevity in the field. 

Children thrive when they receive care from con- 
sistent, skilled caregivers. Education and training are 
essential to prepare those who care for children; adequate 
pay is necessary to attract and retain them. 

For more information see: 

Helburn, S.W., Ed. (1995). The Cost, Quality, and Child Outcomes in 
Child Care Centers Technical Report. Denver: Department of 
Economics, Center for Research in Economic and Social Policy, 
University of Colorado at Denver. 

Kontos, S., Howes, C., Shinn, M., and Galinsky, E. (1995). Quality 
in family child care and relative care. New York: Teachers 
College Press. 

Whitebook, M., Howes, C., and Phillips, D.A. (1990). Who cares? 
Child care teachers and the quality of care in America. Final 
Report of the National Child Care Staffing Study. Oakland, CA: 
Child Care Employee Project. (Now available from the National 
Center for the Early Childhood Work Force - NCECW). 

Whitebook, M., Phillips, D., Howes, C. (1993). National child care 
staffing study revisited: Four years in the life of center-based child 
care. Oakland, CA: Child Care Employee Project. (Available from 
NCECW). 

To learn more, contact Marcy Whitebook, Senior Research Policy Advisor for 
the National Center for the Early Childhood Work Force, at: (202) 737-7700. 



Family =Ceimitered Child Care 

A strong partnership between families and child care 
programs has the potential to enrich a child’s develop- 
ment through consistent and developmentally sound 
care. It can reduce stress for the family and the 
provider while it offers support that enables parents to 
work well and to parent well. As programs strive to 
build partnerships, both family and center-based child 
care will need to incorporate family supportive prin- 
ciples and practices. 

A study by the Harvard Family Research Project of 
thirteen exemplary child care programs suggests that 
quality criteria should focus on program culture, rela- 
tionships and services. 

Culture. This refers to a program’s orientation, 
norms and attitudes towards parents and other adults 
who are significantly involved in a child’s upbringing. 
Programs have a clearly expressed policy of respecting 
families, encouraging their participation, and soliciting 
their input for program improvement. 

Relationships. A healthy relationship strives to- 
ward mutual respect and trust. Parents and providers 
communicate regularly to share childrearing views and 
information about a child's development. 

Services. Child care programs respond to parents' 
needs through on-site services or access to community 
resources, such as early intervention services, emer- 
gency assistance, and social services. 

The purpose of the study is to examine family- 
centered practices in a variety of child care settings in 
order to develop a set of guiding principles and criteria 
for a family-centered approach, and to develop a 
framework for training providers to adopt family sup- 
portive practices. The Family Support and Child Care 
Study will be released in two volumes: a set of analytic 
papers in winter 1997, and a set of training frame- 
works and resources in fall 1997. Funding for the 
project is provided by the Francis Families’ Founda- 
tion and the Ford Foundation. 

For more information, contact M. Elena Lopez, Associate Director of the 
Harvard Family Research Project, at: (61 7) 496-4304. 



To learn more about Family-Centered Child Care, 
see “Creating Family-Centered Child Care Programs,” 
an article excerpted from the Child Care Bureau’s 
Leadership Forum on Promoting Family-Centered 
Child Care, which was published in the Spring 1996 
ER1C/EECE Newsletter. This free publication is avail- 
able from the ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary and 
Early Childhood Education at: (800) 583-4135. 
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National Center Brings Research 

to the Child Care Community 



HI hrough a cooperative agree- 
ment with the Office of 
Educational Research and 
Improvement in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, the National 
Center for Early Development and 
Learning (NCEDL) has been estab- 
lished at the Frank Porter Graham 
Child Development Center at the 
University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. The NCEDL’s efforts 
are aimed at boosting children's 
intellectual and social development 
through sustained research and ini- 
tiatives that address issues of na- 
tional significance. The initial focus 
will be on three major themes in 
early childhood: 



1) Quality in Child Care: building 
on earlier studies to investigate 
factors linked to high quality 
child care, including child care 
for children with special needs. 

2) Transition: examining the pro- 
cess and related factors for an 
effective transition from child 
care to school. 

3) Ecological Intervention for 
Children at Risk: studying 
models of intervention for chil- 
dren at risk of failure to thrive, 
low literacy, or early onset of 
aggressive behavior. 



Center will also conduct a series of 
surveys to address targeted areas: 
kindergarten transition, barriers to 
providing quality child care, and 
professional development. The re- 
search conducted will generate 
knowledge about the ways in which 
individual, program, and systems 
variables interact and influence pro- 
grams and services. 

Information Dissemination 

Providing information to those 
who have direct daily contact with 
young children and those who make 
decisions about how programs oper- 
ate is a priority for the Center. In 
addition to books and research arti- 
cles, other activities are underway: 

“*• Fact sheets and short bulletins 
summarizing literature reviews and 
studies will be disseminated through 
existing early childhood and family- 
oriented newsletters. 

"*• Collaboration with national or- 
ganizations having large-scale dis- 
semination and educational networks 
will ensure that information reaches 
a large, diverse audience. 

A World Wide Web page is under 
development. It will provide practi- 
cal early childhood information and 
links to similar sites. 



Research and Partnership 

The Center will link research ac- 
tivities to the early childhood work 
being done by other groups and or- 
ganizations and will collaborate with 
parents, practitioners, early child- 
hood researchers, and policymakers. 

One of the Center's activities will 
be a series of annual conferences to 
study early childhood issues. The 



Press releases and articles in pop- 
ular magazines will acquaint families 
with the work of the National Re- 
search Center. 

For more information, contact Pam Winton, 
Director of Publications and Dissemination at the 
National Center for Early Development and 
Learning, at: (919) 966-7180. 



National Head Start Fellows 
Begin First Program Year 

Ten members of the first class of 
National Head Start Fellows began 
the program year in September 
1996. Fellowship awards were an- 
nounced during Head Start’s Third 
National Research Conference last 
June. Recipients will spend a year 
as special assistants to senior man- 
agers, policy makers, educators, 
and researchers within the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Ser- 
vices. The Fellows were selected 
through a national competition, on 
the basis of professional accomp- 
lishments and leadership potential in 
early childhood education and fam- 
ily services, including child care. 

In addition to their work, the 
Fellows take part in educational and 
professional development programs. 
Attending regular colloquia will en- 
able them to .explore issues with 
senior government officials, promi- 
nent scholars and researchers, and 
innovative early childhood program 
practitioners. Each Fellow will also 
have a mentor within a national or- 
ganization involved with children 
and families. At the end of the year, 
most Fellows will return to their 
former positions and will be more 
experienced in decision making at 
the national level. 

The Council for Early Child- 
hood Professional Recognition is 
administering the program on behalf 
of the Head Start Bureau. 

Applications for 1997-1998 
Fellowships are being accepted 
through December 31, 1996. 

To receive an application, or to obtain 
additional information, contact: The 
Council for Early Childhood Profes- 
sional Recognition, 1341 G Street, NW, 
Suite 400, Washington, DC 20005- 
3105, or call: (202) 265-9090 or: (800) 
424-4310. 
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With each issue, the Child Care Bulletin highlights 
resources available to the child care community. 
We encourage providers, parents, administrators, 
and other readers to share knowledge of what is 
available so that we may pass it on to the field. 



PuMteatnoims 



> Children and Welfare Reform: Highlights from 
Recent Research 

Ann Collins, Stephanie Jones, and Heather Bloom 

This publication summarizes what is known about 
children and welfare reform. It includes information on 
research studies on children and parents in poverty, 
studies of program models likely to have direct 
implications for children, and outcome evaluations of 
welfare-to-work programs that show how they affect 
children. (Available for $10 from the National Center 
for Children in Poverty, Columbia University School of 
Public Health, 154 Haven Avenue, New York, NY 
10032, or call: (212) 927-8793, fax: (212) 927-9162, or 
send an e-mail message to: ejs22@columbia.edu). 

>• National Incidence Study of Child Abuse and 
Neglect 

Department of Health and Human Services 

This survey, designed to estimate the actual number of 
abused and neglected children in the United States, 
including cases not reported to child protective services, 
estimates that child abuse and neglect nearly doubled 
between 1986 and 1993. The survey also looks at the 
incidence of maltreatment in relation to family income, 
demographics, and other variables. (Free publication, 
available from the National Clearinghouse on Child 
Abuse and Neglect at (800) 394-3366). 

>■ Beyond the Blueprint: Directions for Research on 

Head Start's Families 

Board on Children, Youth and Families 

A report regarding family-focused research directions as 
discussed by the Roundtable on Head Start Research in 
September, 1994. It reviews options to link Head Start 
research to other fields and ensure that efforts produce 
effective and relevant data. (Available for $17 from 
National Academy Press at: (800) 624-6242). 



> Regulation-Exempt Family Child Care in the Public 
Subsidy Context: An Exploratory Study 
Child Care Law Center 

This document assists in formulating a rational policy 
framework for regulation exempt family child care as it 
relates to the child care subsidy system. It has recom- 
mendations for administrators, resource and referral 
services, researchers, federal and local governments, 
and foundations. (Available for $35 from the Child Care 
Law Center, 22 Second St., 5th FI., San Francisco, CA 
94105, or call: (415) 495-5498). 

>~The JOBS Evaluation: How Well Are They Faring? 
AFDC Families with Preschool-Aged Children in 
Atlanta at the Outset of the JOBS Evaluation 
Prepared by Manpower Demonstration Research Corpo- 
ration for DHHS and the Department of Education 

This report describes the experiences and characteristics 
of AFDC mothers and their preschool-aged children in 
one of three sites in Georgia. The report is of a child- 
focused study being conducted as part of a larger Job 
Opportunities and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) Evalua- 
tion. (Free report, available by contacting Ethel Norris, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Eval- 
uation (ASPE), at: (202) 690-6809, or fax: (202) 690- 
6562. An executive summary is available by selecting 
“children and youth policy issues and programs,” from 
the ASPE web site at: http://www.aspe.os.dhhs.gov), 

>• Working Toward Making A Career Of It: A Profile 
of Career Development Initiatives in 1996 
Sheri Azer, Karen Capraro, and Kimberly Elliott 

This report contains survey results regarding state career 
development initiatives, trends, issues and challenges. 
(Available for $15 from The Center for Career Develop- 
ment in Early Care and Education at: (617) 734-5200, 
ext. 211). 
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Publications, continued . . . 



> Child Care and Employment Turnover 
Sandra Hofferth and Nancy Collins 

This paper examines how the availability, cost, quality, 
stability, and flexibility of child care arrangements 
influence the probability of job exits for mothers. The 
study utilizes data from The National Child Care Survey 
1990 and The Profile of Child Care Settings to explore 
the effect of children and child care on job stability. (No 
cost for executive summary and full paper. Write to: 
Sandra Hofferth, Institute for Social Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48106-1248, or e- 
mail: Hofferth@umich.edu). 



The publications listed below are available from the 
Children’s Defense Fund, 25 E Street, NW, Washing- 
ton, DC 20001, or call the CDF Publications Depart- 
ment at: (202) 662-3652. 

>*State-by -State Investments in Child Care and Early 
Education, 1994 (preliminary title) 

Gina Adams and Nicole Oxendine Poersch 

The report examines state and federal funding for child 
care, prekindergarten, and Head Start services in states 
in 1994. It examines the relative Financial commitment 
of each state, the total child care and early childhood 
resources available in each state, and the implications of 
these data for helping families work and children de- 
velop to their full potential. (Available fall 1996). 

^State Child Care Policies and Low-Income Families, 
1994 (preliminary title) 

Gina Adams and Nicole Oxendine Poersch 

This report provides state-by-state information on child 
care policies for 1994, including data on eligibility, 
sliding fee scales, and reimbursement rates and policies. 
It discusses the implications of these policies as states 
implement new welfare initiatives. (Available late winter 
1997). 

> Understanding the State ’s Role in Helping Parents 
Pay for Child Care (preliminary title) 

Gina Adams and Nicole Oxendine Poersch 

This report provides an introduction to how states design 
their child care subsidy systems that help parents pay for 
child care. It covers issues such as key decision points, 
funding sources, different policy decisions, and the im- 
plications of various policies for families. (Available 
summer 1997). 



The following publications were prepared for 
the Child Care Bureau by the 

National Child Care Information Center 
301 Mlaple Avenue West, Suite 602 
Vienna, VA 22180 
or call: (800) 616-2242 
fax: (800) 716-2242 
TTY: (800) 516-2242 
or e-mail: agoldstein@acf.dhhs.gov 

They will also be available soon on NCCIC’s 
World Wide Web site at: 
http://ericps. ed. uiuc. edulnccidnccichome.html 

> Report on the Activities of the States Using Child 
Care and Development Block Grant Quality Im- 
provement Funds 
Danielle Ewen and Anne Goldstein 

This report is an overview of the projects funded in 
the states using the funds set aside in the CCDBG for 
quality improvement and supply building activities. 
The report contains nine sections which include ac- 
tivities funded and project descriptions and funding 
information from several states. The topic areas dis- 
cussed focus on the development of systems, such as 
those for professional development, child care re- 
source and referral agencies, and family child care 
networks. Initiatives to leverage funds, support state 
licensing activities and for consumer education are 
also included. 



> NCCIC Internet Guide: How to Access Child 
Care Information on the Internet 
Ray Collins, Anne Goldstein, Danielle Ewen, and 
Gail Rayburn 

A guide developed primarily for use by state, tribal, 
and territorial child care administrators. The focus is 
on child care information and resources on the In- 
ternet that are potentially helpful to users within the 
child care community. The guide includes infor- 
mation on 72 Home Pages available on the World 
Wide Web. 
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The Child Care Bulletin is published six times a year by the 
National Child Care Information Center under the direction of 
the Child Care Bureau, Administration on Children, Youth and 
Families, Administration for Children and Families, Department 
of Health and Human Services. 




Address editorial inquiries to: 

Marilyn McGhee, Editor 
Child Care Bulletin 

National Child Care Information Center 
301 Maple Avenue West, Suite 602 
Vienna, VA 22180 



Voice: 1-800-616-2242 FAX: 1-800-716-2242 

TTY : 1-800-5 16-2242 E-mail: mmcghee@acf.dhhs.gov 



Internet access to the National Child Care Information Center: 

❖ World Wide Web: 

http://ericps . ed. uiuc. edu/nccic/nccichome. html 

❖ Gopher: ericps.ed.uiuc.edu 

then select menu item for NCCIC. 



Olivia A. Golden, Acting Assistant Secretary, 

Administration for Children and Families 

Michael Kharfen, Director, Office of Public Affairs 

Joan Lombardi, Associate Commissioner, Child Care 
Bureau, Administration on Children, Youth and Families 

Internet access to ACF and the Child Care Bureau: 
http://www.acf.dhhs.gov 

http: //www. acf. dhhs. gov/ A CF Programs /CCDBG /index, html 

The Child Care Bulletin is published for information purposes only. No 
official endorsement of any practice, publication, or individual by the 
Department of Health and Human Services or the Administration for 
Children and Families is intended or should be inferred. 



Next Issue: 

Child Care 
in 

i Native American 
and 

Alaskan Native Communities 



Please send articles or ideas 
for future issues to the Editor, 
Child Care Bulletin. 



Please circulate 
or photocopy 
the Child Care Bulletin 
for maximum distribution 
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Celebrating Child Care in Tribal Co mmuni ties 



*\ F^he Personal Responsibility 
and Work Opportunity Rec- 
onciliation Act (PL 104-93) 
and the Child Care and Develop- 
ment Block Grant Amendments of 
1996 provide an opportunity for ex- 
panding child care services and sys- 
tems that serve tribal communities. 
Tribal child care funds have increas- 
ed from $27.75 million in FY 1996 
to $59 million in FY 1997. 

Supporting families is critical to 
their success. Whether it is provided 
through extended family networks, 
family child care homes, or center- 
based programs, quality child care is 
at the core of a system that supports 
families. Joan Lombardi, Associate 
Commissioner of the Child Care Bu- 
reau, recently said, “As communi- 
ties rich in tradition, and with a firm 
belief in the resiliency and strength 
of families, tribal nations emphasize 
the importance of nurturing chil- 
drens’ growth and development in 
ways that build pride in their heri- 
tage. With this issue of the Child 
Care Bulletin, we celebrate child 
care in Native American and Alaska 
Native communities and re-dedicate 
ourselves to ensuring that all chil- 
dren in tribal child care programs 
receive safe and healthy care.” 

The Child Care Bureau is sup- 
porting several activities related to 
strengthening child care systems in 
tribal communities: 



ERlcf 



U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services 
Administration for Children and Families 
Administration on Children, 

Youth and Families 
Child Care Bureau 



>The National American Indian/ 
Alaska Native Child Care Confer- 
ence meets annually and includes 
representatives from 507 tribal child 
care programs to focus on leadership 
and management issues. More than 
340 participants attended this year’s 
conference, held in Denver, Colo- 
rado, August 4-7. The theme, Net- 
working: Investing for Future Gen- 
erations, focused on linkages, com- 
munication, and using technology to 
enhance service delivery. The con- 
ference featured partnerships with or- 
ganizations, such as the National In- 
dian Child Care Association (NICC A), 
North West Indian Head Start Asso- 
ciation (NWIHSA), and the Adminis- 
tration for Native Americans (ANA). 
It provided new training opportuni- 
ties and informed participants of 
current policies, trends, and legisla- 
tion affecting programs and child 
care service delivery systems. 

^Collaboration with the ANA has 
provided new funding for training 
on health and safety in child care. 
The American Indian Higher Educa- 



tion Consortium (AIHEC) will pro- 
mote collaboration in selected com- 
munities with member colleges and 
child care programs. 

>-The FirstNations electronic dis- 
cussion group uses e-mail to pro- 
mote communication among child 
care grantees and federal partners. 

>-A Tribal Information Workgroup 
meets quarterly to provide input on 
tribal administrative issues. 

>-Regional technical assistance visits 
to tribes are planned for 1997, along 
with regular audioconference calls to 
address tribal child care issues. 

This edition of the Bulletin ex- 
amines child care initiatives in tribal 
communities. It includes information 
about the Child Care and Develop- 
ment Fund (CCDF) and describes 
strategies for promoting tribal and 
state collaboration in delivering child 
care services. 

Working together, we can pro- 
vide safe, healthy, affordable child 
care that supports children, families, 
and communities in tribal nations. 
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Child Care in Native American 
and Alaska Native Communities 
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Child Care and Development Fund Impacts Tribes 



"Tp^he President signed the 
Personal Responsibility and 
Work Opportunity Reconcil- 
iation Act of 1996 (PL 104-93) on 
August 22, 1996. The new law con- 



The CCDF provides increased 
funding for tribal child care and in- 
cludes significant policy changes that 
will impact tribal programs. 



ganizations, must develop minimum 
tribal child care standards that ap- 
propriately reflect tribal needs and 
available resources. 



solidated the four major child care 
programs into a revised Child Care 
and Development Block Grant pro- 
gram, now known as the Child Care 
and Development Fund (CCDF). The 
new program will assist low-income 
families and those transitioning off 
welfare to obtain child care so they 
can work or attend training or edu- 
cation programs. By bringing the 
four child care programs together, 
the CCDF allows states and tribes to 
design a comprehensive, integrated 
service delivery system that meets 
low-income working families’ needs. 

Subsidized child care services 
will be available to eligible parents 
through certificates or contracted 
programs. Parents may select any 
legally operating child care provider. 
All providers funded by the CCDF 
must meet basic health and safety re- 
quirements set by states and tribes. 
These must address prevention and 
control of infectious diseases; cur- 
rent immunizations; building and 
physical premises safety; and mini- 
mum health and safety training. 



Increased Child Care Funding 

The new law sets aside between one 
percent and two percent of the total 
funding under the CCDF for tribal 
child care programs. The Secretary 
of HHS used her authority to allo- 
cate the full two percent for tribes in 
FY 1997. As a result, funding avail- 
able to tribes has increased from 
$27.75 million in FY’96 to $59 mil- 
lion in FY’97. Given the consolida- 
tion of programs under the CCDF 
and this increase in funds, tribes and 
tribal organizations will have ex- 
panded responsibility for providing 
child care to low-income working 
families, including those participat- 
ing in JOBS or the Temporary As- 
sistance for Needy Families (TANF) 
program. However, Indian children 
will still have dual eligibility for 
state and tribal child care programs. 

Child Care Standards 

The new law added a requirement 
that the Secretary of HHS, in con- 
sultation with tribes and tribal or- 



Construction or Renovation 
of Facilities 

The new law gives the Secretary of 
HHS authority to allow tribes or 
tribal organizations to use program 
funds for construction or renovation 
purposes as long as those expendi- 
tures will not result in a decrease in 
the level of child care services from 
that provided by the tribe or organ- 
ization in the previous year. HHS 
will develop uniform procedures for 
the consideration of requests to use 
funds for this purpose. 

Reallocation of Funds 

The CCDF includes a provision that 
gives the Secretary of HHS authority 
to reallocate any portion of tribal set- 
aside grants to other tribes or tribal 
organizations if she determines that 
the funds are not being used in a 
manner consistent with the statute 
and time period for which the grant 
is made available. 

To leant more, contact the Child Care Bureau at: 

(202) 690-6782. 

Proposed Self-Certification 
Process for Tribal Child Counts 

The Administration on Children, Youth 
and Families published a notice of pro- 
posed change in data source used to de- 
termine tribal child counts on October 25, 
1996 in the Federal Register, Vol. 61, 
No. 208, on page 55305. The notice an- 
nounces the Proposed Self-Certification 
Process for Tribal Child Counts Used to 
Calculate Tribal Allotments Under the 
Child Care and Development Block 
Grant. This will afford tribes the oppor- 
tunity to select a data source or utilize a 
method for counting tribal children that 
accurately reflects the child population. 

For more information, contact the Child Care Bureau at 
(202) 690-6782. 



19 97 ACF Conferen ce: I 

The Child Care Bureau is sponsoring the fourth annual National 1 
American Indian/Alaska Native Child Care Conference at the Radis- 
son Hotel in St. Paul, Minnesota, April 27-30, 1997. 

The conference will provide a forum for discussing issues such as 1 
welfare reform and highlighting promising initiatives in several areas, 1 
including child care and Head Start collaboration. The conference will 
also address leadership issues and long range planning for child care, | 
as well as the common challenges that face Native American and | 
Alaska Native communities, children, and families. 



For more information, contact Pattie Howell, Child Care Technical Assistance Project, at: (202) 
639-4465, or Roger Iron Cloud, Child Care Bureau, at: (202) 690-6244. 
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Cooperative Agreements Promote Tribal and State Coordination 



n the area of child care licensing services, several 
tribes and states have found benefits in working to- 
gether to coordinate standards, provider training, 
and site monitoring activities. The Cherokee Nation of 
Oklahoma, Muscogee (Creek) Nation, and Choctaw Na- 
tion of Oklahoma, are among the tribes working with 
the state Department of Human Services Office of Field 
Operations to coordinate activities, share work responsi- 
bilities for visiting dual licensed child care facilities, and 
share client information regarding child care assistance. 

Similarly , the Navajo Nation has a process by which 
to arrive at intergovernmental agreements with Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Utah regarding coordination of child 
care program policies, operating procedures, and stand- 
ards. The process involves interactive review and com- 
ment by the state child care offices, then a final draft is 
presented to the Tribal Oversight Committee. 

Tribal nations may oversee child care programs in 
a manner similar to a state, or they may opt to imple- 
ment more stringent requirements. For instance, the 
Leech Lake Tribal Council in Minnesota licenses child 
care programs every two years, the same as the state 
does. The tribe requires annual monitoring visits. The 
state requires monitoring visits every two years as a part 
of the licensing renewal process. 

Cooperative agreements among tribal nations and 
states in the area of child care improve communication 
and coordination of services, and can maximize limited 
resources. For example, a tribe and state may both 
require three monitoring site visits annually. They may 



arrive at a mutual arrangement to have the state licens- 
ing worker perform two visits and the tribal monitoring 
coordinator perform one visit, and then share copies of 
the monitoring records. The Choctaw Nation of 
Oklahoma is using this method on a trial basis, coordi- 
nating with the state licensing office. Sharing resources 
for training is another way that tribes and states can 
maximize their efforts. For instance, the state accepts 
the training that the Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma 
provides for center directors, and the state also supplies 
training for the tribe’s child care providers. 

The key elements of the cooperative agreement be- 
tween the Cherokee Nation Child Care Licensing Pro- 
gram and the Oklahoma Department of Human Services 
Office of Field Operations include: 

> the purpose and legal basis for the agreement; 

> agreement to share appropriate information and 
maintain standards of confidentiality; 

>■ sharing monitoring responsibilities, exchanging case 
documents, and coordinating any investigations; 

>• a plan to meet regularly to enhance coordination; and, 
>• mutual agreement on any media and technical infor- 
mation releases. 

Contributing to this article: 

♦ Judy Collins, Licensing Coordinator, Oklahoma Department of Human 
Resources 

♦ TamieFinn, Child Care Services Coordinator, Leech Lake Tribal Council 

♦ Laurie Hand, Director, Child Care and Development Services , Cherokee 
Nation of Oklahoma 

♦ Michelle Holloway, Child Care Director, Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma 

♦ Albert Long, Director, Block Grants and Special Projects, Navajo Nation 




Wisconsin Inter-Tribal Early Education and Child Care Coordinating Council 

Funds from a foundation and the State Office of Child Care are helping to strengthen child care systems 
for tribal families.The Bremer Foundation funds projects in Northwestern Wisconsin and was instrumental in 
starting the Wisconsin Inter-Tribal Early Education and Child Care Coordinating Council in 1988. The Council 
members, from 11 tribal nations located in Wisconsin, are those who work with their tribe’s child care system. 
The project is administered by the Wisconsin Child Care Improvement Project, a collaboration of stakeholders 
in child care that provides technical assistance in organizational start up activities. 

Funds from the Bremer Foundation and the state will be used to build strong communication links to 
apprise council members of activities and decisions affecting child care systems for tribal families. They will 
also be used to build leadership and technology skills, and to increase capacity to address the need for child 
care under Wisconsin’s welfare reform program known as “W2.” A Tribal Child Care Specialist has been hired 
to carry out the tasks associated with the project, including information dissemination and facilitating meetings 
and training sessions. 

To team more, contact Mary Van Den Heuvel, Executive Director, Wisconsin Child Care Improvement Project at: (414) 336-8868, or Sandy Kolodziejski, 
Chair of the Wisconsin Inter-Tribal Early Education and Child Care Coordinating Council, at: (715) 682-7134. 
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The Birth of a Center: Planning for Facilities Development 

Julie Mitchell Quaid 



n nlhe Warm Springs Confeder- 
ated Tribes in Central Oregon 
completed construction of a 
46,000 square foot Early Childhood 
Education Center in May 1992. The 
facility holds an Infant Care Center, 
school-age program, Head Start, and 
early intervention and early child- 
hood special education programs. 
The center is licensed by the state 
for 400 children and employs nearly 
100 full and part time staff. 

The original plan was for a com- 
prehensive learning center, but in 
1989, the plan was revised to a facil- 
ity specifically for early childhood 
programs. The initial planning stages 
involved hiring an architectural firm 
Through this experience, we learned 
the importance of hiring a firm that 
will listen to ideas, needs, and sug- 
gestions and reflect them in the floor 
plans. An architect who understands 
the culture, is familiar with your 
values, and honors requests is inval- 
uable in building a facility that meets 
your needs. 

The architectural firm visited the 
existing facilities and analyzed pro- 
gram activities. The goal was to 
identify the current practices that 
worked well, the practices that could 
be enhanced by an improved facil- 
ity, and specific aspects of design 
that would help to better meet the 
needs of children, teachers, parents, 
and staff. As the plans took shape, 
teachers and staff were involved in 
program analysis, reviewing facility 
plans and making suggestions for 
improvements. An analysis of facil- 
ity requirements was completed by 
the architect. This included plans to 
meet requirements for the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act (ADA), 
and certification and program re- 
quirements, such as Head Start Per- 
formance Standards, sanitation, play- 
ground, and fire safety. 



Additional planning included esti- 
mating the changing demographics 
of the reservation community. This 
involved determining the birth rate, 
projecting the birth rate by age of 
population, and estimating classroom 
needs based on this information. 
This was the method used to project 
the future need for services and to 
plan ahead for either growth or re- 
duction in demand. 

A tribal referendum was held and 
tribal members overwhelmingly ap- 
proved $1,125 million for the pro- 
ject and granted permission to bor- 
row the remainder. Ten year bonds 
were issued, resulting in an annual 
debt service of $470,385, which is 
included in the annual tribal budget. 
The final cost of the facility was $4.5 
million, which was lower than an 
initial bid of $5.3 million. The oper- 
ational and maintenance costs of the 
facility are primarily funded by the 
tribal government. Very little of the 
maintenance costs are included in 
the program budgets, which are 
comprised of federal, state, and tribal 
funding sources. 

Choosing Whether to Centralize 
Child Care Services 

One of the earliest decisions to be 
made when planning for facilities is 
whether to build one large center, or 
more than one smaller center, to 
meet the needs of the community. 
Making the choice to centralize ser- 
vices is beneficial for families who 
prefer “one stop” child care. Pro- 
grams that are centrally located offer 
continuity of care as the child gets 
older and reduce difficult transitions. 
Providing child care services in such 
a setting can be more cost effective 
because the cost of care is absorbed 
by multiple funding streams. 

A benefit of centralizing staff is 
the ability to conduct training in a 
mixed group of providers, such as 



school-age, preschool, and infant 
care, as well as across competency 
areas such as nutrition training or 
inclusion. Additionally, providing 
more opportunities for interaction 
has improved staff relations and in- 
creased the professional appreciation 
for each other’s responsibilities. 

Centralizing services does not 
necessarily provide flexibility in pro- 
viding drop-in care or care during 
non-traditional hours. The numbers 
of families needing these services are 
smaller and may fluctuate daily. The 
costs and logistics of keeping a large 
facility open for these purposes may 
prove to be impractical. A smaller 
“satellite center” could be more eco- 
nomically feasible in meeting such 
needs. 

Design Options and 
the Valne off Experience 

After seeing the facility through 
its completion and providing ser- 
vices for four years, we recognize 
that there are some design features 
that might have been improved had 
they been planned differently. For 
instance, storage space is always in 
demand. It is wise to plan to have 
more storage space than you think is 
needed. With the benefit of hind- 
sight, we also found that the pre- 
school bathroom design could have 
been improved in some areas, and 
that a covered outside play area 
would have provided an alternative 
to the playground in differing weath- 
er conditions. Other important con- 
siderations to be mindful of during 
planning include facility security and 
limiting access to outside play areas. 

The center offers many programs 
that help to meet the changing needs 
of families in the tribal community. 

Julie Mitchell Quaid is Director of Early Child- 
hood Education for the Confederated Tribes of 
Warm Springs. To learn more, contact Julie at: 
( 541 ) 553 - 3241 . 
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Child Care Facility Loans 
in Rural Communities 

» ^he Rural Community Assis- 
tance Corporation (RCAC) 
J L works to improve the qual- 
ity of life for rural communities 
through partnerships, technical as- 
sistance, and access to resources. 
RCAC serves rural areas, tribal 
communities, and agencies in 12 
states: Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington. 

The RCAC is one of 3 1 organi- 
zations nationwide to receive Com- 
munity Development Financial In- 
stitutions (CDFI) funds from the 
U.S. Treasury to support a national 
network of financial institutions that 
finance community development. 

Since 1988, the RCAC Loan 
Fund has acted as an intermediary 
to provide innovative solutions to 
the financing needs of rural com- 
munities. Previously, most borrow- 
ers have been nonprofit agencies 
engaged in the development of 
low-income housing. Through a 
recent grant from MetLife Founda- 
tion, RCAC has developed plans 
for expansion into child care facili- 
ties financing for low-income rural 
communities throughout the west. 

RCAC recently received grants 
from the Packard Foundation and 
the National Association of Com- 
munity Development Loan Funds 
to complete the underwriting cri- 
teria and begin lending. RCAC will 
lend to nonprofit child care pro- 
viders for facility development, 
purchase or renovation. RCAC 
plans to lend for pre-development 
expenses and to partner with other 
institutions, such as USDA com- 
munity facilities programs or sec- 
ondary market programs, for con- 
struction and permanent financing. 

For more information, contact Rod Marshall, 
Loan Officer, Rural Community Assistance Cor- 
poration, at: (916) 447-9832, ext. 142. 



Child Care Initiatives 
Across the Country 

* 

Alaska Native ComminEnitness 
CMld Care From Village tto Boroinglk tto Catty 




Alaska Natives are as diverse in 
their heritage and culture as any 
other groups in the country. There 
are numerous distinct cultural com- 
munities within the more generally 
phrased groupings of “Indians,” 
“Eskimos,” and “Aleuts.” Within 
this microcosm of varied cultures, 
geographical settlements, and econ- 
omies, Alaska Native communities 
exist in more than 200 village cor- 
porations and 13 regional corpora- 
tions, as well as in boroughs and 
cities. These circumstances often re- 
quire that organizations providing 
services for children and families op- 
erate in an atmosphere of coopera- 
tion, interdependence, coordination, 
and flexibility in service delivery. 

Each locality presents its unique 
challenges and opportunities in help- 
ing parents access child care assis- 
tance and find quality care, and in 
helping providers access needed re- 
sources and support. The Aleutian 
Pribilof Islands Association, Inc. 
serves the child care needs of the vil- 
lages at the end of the Alaska Penin- 
sula and in the islands which jut out 
into the Pacific Ocean and Bering 
Sea. Through CCDBG support, Tri- 
bal Family Service Assistants are 
recruited from within villages and 
trained to work with parents and 
providers. Their training covers a 
variety of topics, including child 
growth and development, health and 
safety, early intervention assessment, 
teen pregnancy, at-risk populations, 
emergency assistance, and child wel- 
fare. The program provides support 
for child care in ways that are as 
unique as the communities it serves. 



The program’s services can range 
from assisting grandmothers that are 
providing child care on the small 
island of Saint George in the Bering 
Sea, to helping two women locate 
renovation funds for a child care 
center in Sand Point, a village with a 
large commercial fishing operation 
on Popof Island in the Pacific Ocean. 
The most distant island which is cur- 
rently served by the program is Atka, 
more than 1 ,000 miles from the pro- 
gram’s main office, which is based in 
Anchorage. 

By contrast, the Cook Inlet Tribal 
Council, Inc. (CITC) serves a large 
urban Alaska Native and American 
Indian community. Through coordi- 
nation with the CCDBG program that 
serves the municipality of Anchorage, 
the two programs were able to help 
families that needed child care ser- 
vices. The waiting list for services at 
CITC was long, and the municipality 
of Anchorage had a few vacancies 
for clients to fill their roles. They 
worked together, training the staff 
from CITC in the eligibility policies 
and process for the municipal An- 
chorage program. Those who quali- 
fied for services under the municipal 
criteria were able to receive services 
right away through the Day Care As- 
sistance Program in Anchorage. 

To learn more about child care services in these 
Alaska Native and American Indian communities, 
contact either Karen Gorme-Harrell, Tribal Family 
Service Assistants Supervisor, Aleutian Pribilof Is- 
lands Association, Inc., at: (907) 278-2700, Gloria 
Nothstine, Director of Human Resources, Cook 
Inlet Tribal Council, Inc. at (907) 265-5964, or 
Delores Jones, Senior Family Service Counselor, 
Day Care Assistance Program, Anchorage, at: 
(907) 343-6703. 
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White Earth Reservation!? Family Child Care Burning Noe-Traditiomal Honirs 



The White Earth Reservation Child Care 
Program, located in northern Minnesota, op- 
erates under the auspices of the White Earth 
Tribal Council. The program began in 1991 
through CCDBG funding. There are two com- 
ponents: the Child Care Assistance Program, 
and the Child Care Licensing Program. 

Since there are no child care centers located on the 
White Earth Reservation, the Child Care Program works 
to recruit in-home child care providers. Although there 
are licensed family child care providers geographically 
dispersed on the reservation, most have offered child 
care services only during the traditional work week of 
Monday through Friday, 6:00 am. to 6:00 pm. More 
recently, the opening of the Shooting Star Casino and 
Hotel, along with some private businesses that operate 
three working shifts, has caused a dramatic increase in 
the need for non-traditional or “odd-hour” child care. 

To address this need, the White Earth Reservation 
Child Care Program initiated a mini-grant program 
through a service development grant from the state of 
Minnesota, and continued funding from the Tribal 
Council. The goal of the grant is to recruit providers 
who will offer child care during non-traditional hours 
throughout the White Earth Reservation. With this addi- 
tional funding, the Child Care Program offers financial 
assistance to tribally licensed providers. 



The basic objectives for the grant are to: 

0 Recruit child care providers who will offer child care 
services in the evening, at night, on weekends, and 
on holidays; 

0 Increase the overall number of licensed Indian child 
care providers on the White Earth Reservation within 
the next three years; and, 

0 Supply financial assistance to family child care pro- 
viders through mini-grants to expand or improve 
their program. 

Child care providers may use the mini-grants to 
purchase equipment such as rollaway beds, cribs, play 
equipment or high chairs. By accepting a mini-grant, the 
provider agrees to stay in the child care business for at 
least three years. If a provider closes his or her program 
before that time, the provider agrees to return the equip- 
ment (if returnable and in good condition) or reimburse 
the program for the amount of the mini-grant. 

A small portion of the project funds will also be uti- 
lized for direct recruitment efforts, including newspaper 
advertisements and informational materials such as color 
posters and brochures. 

For more information, contact Barb Fabre, Child Care 
Coordinator, White Earth Reservation Tribal Council, 
at: (218) 473-2141 . 



Oneida Indian 
Creating a Children 



of New Yorks 
and Elders’ Center 




The Oneida Indian Nation is constructing a facility that will address the needs of the Nation’s elders and 
young children. The idea for the Ray Elm Children’s and Elders’ Center arose from assessing the needs of the 
Nation’s Members. The elders requested an increase in the number of available services and a place where they 
could participate in more activities that would boost their socialization and their productivity. The child care 
center within the facility will address the growing need for safe and affordable, high quality, culturally sensitive 
child care for Members who work. One of the activities of the program is to teach the Oneida language to the 
children. 

Oneida tradition has played a large role in the facility, designed by nationally-known Native American 
architect, Douglas Cardinal. He describes the structure as a sort of “21st century Longhouse.” As in a Long- 
house, the central section of the building faces true North, with entrances on the east and west sides. Inside, the 
focal point is a gathering place in the building’s center that features a skylight, fire pit, and symbols of the 
Nation’s three clans: Bear, Turtle, and Wolf. There, elders and children can gather in a place of tradition. 

In addition to the child care center, the facility will have a 250 seat dining room and a kitchen area that will 
allow the Nation to increase its meals program to five days a week. The Children’s and Elders’ Center will also 
house a variety of crafts, programs and activities. It has a stage, woodshop, pottery room, sewing room, and 
arts and crafts area for oil painting, beadwork and basketry, along with recreational facilities. 

All of the center’s features are thoughtfully designed to bring back together the Nation’s voices of 
experience. The center conveys to the elders that they are a vitally important link in the chain of the Oneida 
Nation. It honors the elders and Oneida’s future generations. 
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vices has CCDBG pro- 



grams in five agencies throughout 
the Navajo Reservation, which is 
largely located in northeast Arizona, 
and has land that extends into New 
Mexico and Utah. 

Due to the large number of fami- • 
lies that apply for child care assis- 
tance, the Navajo Nation developed 
an automated management system. 
The computer program is tailored to 
address specific reporting needs and 
also to serve as a case management 
tool for the CCDBG Coordinator. 
All client information is entered into 
several relational databases and then 
sorted for reports, analyses, case 
management, and payments to child 
care providers. The automated pro- 
gram allows for data analysis based 
on specific dates for reporting statis- 
tics. It also has the capacity to filter 
a query by age, city, or other speci- 
fied data field. The system is also 
capable of printing the statistics por- 
tion of the CCDBG ACF 700 form 
for reporting to the federal govern- 
ment. The software used to develop 
the database system is FoxPro on a 
Windows 95 operating system. 

This system will eventually link 
with other Navajo Nation Division 
of Social Services database systems 
to facilitate cross referencing with 
other types of assistance available to 
clients. This could serve as a refer- 
ral system capable of sharing infor- 
mation electronically with other as- 
sistance programs, and eliminate the 
need to re-enter client information. 



For more information, contact Sam Namoki, Com- 
puter Programmer, Navajo Nation Division of 
Social Services, at: (505) 368-1182, or e-mail at: 

snanioki@juno.com 



PeeMo off Lagunmas Early Childhood System off Care 



Located west of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, the Pueblo of Laguna 
is comprised of six villages among 
the foothills along old Route 66. To 
help preserve Laguna culture and 
tradition, this rural community es- 
tablished its own educational system 
in 1992. The Division of Early Child- 
hood in the Laguna Department of 
Education sponsors the Laguna In- 
teragency Coordinating Council (ICQ 
for Young Children, which includes 
17 agencies that serve families. 

The ICC coordinates services 
through a “System of Care” for chil- 
dren birth through five years old. All 
services must be child-centered, co- 
ordinated , family-focused, culturally 
appropriate, integrated, community- 




training, health, mental 
health, and social services. 

The ICC has supported 
the research and publica- , Lmhtr 

tion of a booklet entitled, 

The Most Precious Gift - Traditions 
of the Laguna People. The booklet 
describes some of the traditional 
practices of the Laguna people re- 
garding childbirth, child rearing, 
and child health. The ICC supports 
Laguna families in nurturing and 
educating their young children to 
grow to their full potential within 
traditional cultural values and be- 
liefs. These beliefs are reflected in a 
message from Roland Johnson, 
Governor of the Pueblo of Laguna, 
in his forward to The Most Precious 



“Many children never reach their full potential. It is 
important for children to begin school with the essential 
support and self-worth needed to succeed. The first 
months and years of a child's life are the most critical to 
their development. Children who are raised in an at- 
mosphere of love and acceptance learn to give back to 
others and to society as a whole. The answers to many of 
our problems lie in our family values and in how we 
parent and educate our children. The solution begins 
with families.”— Roland Johnson, Governor of the Pueblo of Laguna 



based and comprehensive. The Sys- 
tem of Care is a seamless service co- 
ordination model with the child and 
family at its center. Services include 
annual village-based “Child Find Ser- 
vices” which provide comprehensive 
screening in development, nutrition, 
health, vision, dental, and hearing. 
This process helps to educate the 
community and identify children who 
may qualify for early intervention 
services. Also, monthly Baby Basics 
classes are held for new and expect- 
ant families. The System of Care also 
includes educational services, such 
as child care programs, Head Start, 
schools, assessment and placement 
services, as well as parent support 



Gift: “Many children never reach 
their full potential. It is important for 
children to begin school with the 
essential support and self-worth 
needed to succeed. The first months 
and years of a child’s life are the 
most critical to their development. 
Children who are raised in an at- 
mosphere of love and acceptance 
learn to give back to others and to 
society as a whole. The answers to 
many of our problems lie in our 
family values and in how we parent 
and educate our children. The solu- 
tion begins with families.” 

To learn more, contact Rebecca Viers, Executive 
Director, Division of Early Childhood, Pueblo of 
Laguna, at: (505) 552-6467. 
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Port Gamble S’Klallam Tribe Serves Infants and Toddlers 

Jacki Haight 



^he Port Gamble S’Klallam 
Reservation, located in north- 
west Washington state, op- 
erated a Parent Child Center (PCC) 
under the Head Start American Indian 
Programs Branch (AIPB) until March 
1996, when it became funded as an 
Early Head Start (EHS) program. 

The tribe’s early childhood pro- 
grams had outgrown their original 
building and Head Start funds from 
AIPB helped to construct a new 
facility on the reservation to accom- 
modate expanded services to fami- 
lies with infants and toddlers. The 
construction of the building was a 
community spirited event. A com- 
mittee of staff, parents, the tribal 
planner and administrator all partici- 
pated in planning with a local archi- 
tect. In August 1996, the new build- 
ing’s open house celebration in- 
cluded local politicians, the tribal 
community, and tribal leaders. 

The new facility includes a par- 
ent resource and training room, 
equipped with computers and Inter- 
net access. Evergreen State College 
donated computer hardware to the 



program and has been a partner with 
the tribal education department in 
designing a reservation-based higher 
education program. Microsoft also 
donated software to the program. 

Services to infants, toddlers, and 
their families are strengthened by 
partnerships with other resources on 
the reservation. The Tribal Health 
Center’s maternal and child programs 
include the Supplemental Food Pro- 
gram for Women, Infants and Chil- 
dren (WIC) and a Washington state 
funded First Step program which 
supports mothers through pregnancy 
and follows their newborn’s devel- 
opment through the first year of life. 

Weekly parenting classes are of- 
fered through a partnership with the 
Indian Child Welfare Department. 
The curriculum is tailored to the 
parents’ interests. Group sessions can 
range from learning about health and 
wellness, nutrition, filling out a job 
application and practicing job inter- 
views, to reading native legends and 
learning about cultural history. 

Parents have been involved in 
creating and managing a “parent 



store” at the center for obtaining 
items such as diapers, toilet paper, 
thermometers, and baby tylenol. 
Parents earn points for participating 
in activities, and the points translate 
into buying power at the store. 

Relationships among the infant, 
the family, and the child care pro- 
vider are important to quality care. 
Through activities and daily inter- 
actions at the center, young children 
are exposed to positive developmen- 
tal experiences, including hearing 
the S’Klallam language for the first 
time. Group activity time provides 
special growth opportunities for chil- 
dren, mothers, fathers, grandparents, 
or other relatives to learn together. 

Through the EHS program, the 
tribe will be able to provide families 
and children with much needed child 
care and parent support services. The 
S’Klallam people are a strong people 
who support and nurture each other, 
and their vision for their future 
generations. 

Jacki Haight is the Director of Early Childhood 
Programs for the Port Gamble S'Klallam Tribe. 
To learn more, contact Jacki at: (360) 297-6258, 
or e-mail at: PGHDSTRT@teIebyte.com 



Early Intervention and Care in Native American Communities 

F inding effective ways to communicate and work in partnership with families can be challenging, but often 
rewarding, for child care and early intervention staff. The Frank Porter Graham Child Development Cen- 
ter at the University of North Carolina has designed a project to improve child care and early interven- 
tion services for families in Chatham County and for the Haliwa-Saponi Indian Tribe in Halifax and Warren 
counties. As one of three projects of national significance funded by a grant from the Administration on 
Developmental Disabilities and the Administration for Children and Families, this project provides training and 
technical assistance to professionals to help them work with children and families in more culturally appropriate 
ways. “Early intervention services for young children and their families should reflect cultural differences, be 
based on the needs of the family and local community, and show respect for the families,” says Debra Skinner, 
researcher and cultural anthropologist. Skinner and her colleague, Virginia Buysse, co-direct the project. 

In the project’s first year, local community planning teams of parents, community leaders, child care profes- 
sionals and project staff worked together to guide local training activities. They conducted parent and pro- 
fessional focus groups and held a forum to highlight the needs and resources of the tribal community. Since 
parental views about services are powerful catalysts for change, future training will concentrate on empowering 
Native American parents to tell their stories and become more effective public speakers. Other planned activities 
include linking professionals with resource materials such as books, videotapes, and inclusion strategies, pro- 
viding training on cultural diversity, and presenting project activities at state and national conferences. 

For more information, contact the project’s co-directors, Virginia Buysse, at: (919) 966-7171, e-mail : buysse.fpg@mhs.unc.edu, or Debra Skinner, at: 
(919) 966-4571, e-mail: skinner.fpg@mhs.unc.edu 
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Preparation Yields Quality Before- 

Stan Bienick 

A s anyone who has planted a garden knows, a 
bountiful harvest doesn’t just happen. It re- 
quires careful planning, preparation, and fol- 
low through. Similarly, a quality before- and after-school 
program requires preparation. To get a program started: 

#1. Determine if the ground is fertile for growth: do 
a needs assessment. Conduct a public hearing with 
school teachers, Head Start and Child Development 
Staff, parents, and school children to learn if the need 
exists for school-age care. It is vital that the community 
have input in establishing the program. This input 
accomplishes three things: it gives ownership of the 
program to the community; helps to identify “latchkey” 
children, and helps to recruit potential volunteers. 

#2. Is the harvest economically feasible? How will 
you pay for the new program? Consider if the 
program will use state subsidies, parents fees, employer 
assistance, grants, CCDBG, or other funds. Get 
assistance with budgeting- and be sure the program can 
run on these resources. 

#3. Where could the program grow best? Will it be in 

a school, church, child care center, or other facility? 
Check with state and tribal licensing agencies and find 
out what is required in such areas as building, room 
size, bathrooms, and playground size. If using another 
program’s building, have a detailed Memorandum of 
Agreement in place. 

#4. Who will be the gardeners in your before- and 
after-school field? This step is most critical: hire the 



Artwork by 



and After-School Program 

right staff. Look for persons who can 
build relationships with the children, 
encourage them to have fun, and challenge 
them to learn. Establish minimum require- 
ments for training, experience, and age. 

Check the licensing regulations again for com- 
pliance. Background checks and physical examinations 
are recommended for staff. 

After you identify the need, secure funding for the pro- 
gram, find a location, and recruit the staff, what’s next? 

#5. Go buy the tools to do the job. The school-age 
program should be fun and challenging. It should 
enhance children’s educational and social skills. The 
“garden” must be free of weeds of distrust, intimidation, 
disrespect, and indifference. Proper staffing and pro- 
gramming will make the difference. 

#6. Every good gardener has an almanac. Have a 
detailed Parent Handbook that covers every contingen- 
cy. From opening times to sick policies, cover every- 
thing a parent should know about your program. 

The rest involves set up, public relations, and registra- 
tion. Watch the fruits of quality preparation as the 
before- and after-school program gets rooted in the 
community, watered with professional care, weeded by 
constant evaluation, and produces a crop of healthy 
children. Quality preparation does work, even if you 
aren’t a gardener. 

Stan Bienick is Executive Director for the Cherokee Center for Family 
Services, a Department of the Cherokee Boys Club, Inc., Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians. To learn more, contact Stan at: (704) 497-5001. 
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American Indian Higher Education Consortium 
Distance Learning Network 



* he American Indian Higher Education Consor- 
tium (AIHEC) Telecommunications Project is 
-i. comprised of 30 tribal and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) administered community colleges and uni- 
versities in 12 states and Canada. These colleges foster 
educational opportunities for Native Americans and 
Alaska Natives in a place that promotes their cultural 
heritage. Many of the colleges are in remote areas. 

The AIHEC Telecommunications Project aims to 
connect tribal colleges together in a seamless telecom- 
munications system to maximize educational resources. 
It plans to be an educational network not only for the 
colleges, but to extend services to the communities as 
well. The project began in 1992, with a grant adminis- 
tered through the Department of Commerce. Through 




satellite technology, the AIHEC Distance Learning 
Network delivers telecourses and videoconferences for 
students, staff, and others in the community. 

Thus far, the AIHEC Distance Learning Network 
has worked with one college to deliver telecourses on 
child-related topics. Most of the AIHEC colleges have 
an early childhood component, offering courses related 
to child development, or administering onsite child care 
programs. Many of the colleges do both, as the student 
population includes single parents, and child care ser- 
vices are essential to being able to attend classes. 

Gary Garrison, member of the Choctaw Nation of Oklahoma, serves as the 
Network Director on the AIHEC Telecommunications Project. For more 
information, contact Gary at: (402) 472-0498. 
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Healthy Child Care America Update: 
Sitting Bull College’s Child Care Initiative 



S itting Bull, great leader 
and Chief during the late 
1800's, once said, “Let 
us put our minds together to 
see what we can build for our 
children.” This is the motto of 
Sitting Bull College, located on 
the Standing Rock Indian Res- 
ervation in North Dakota. One 
of its goals is to empower individuals and the com- 
munity to create a safe and healthy environment so that 
children and families can achieve their highest potential. 

Sitting Bull College is one of three tribally control- 
led colleges in the American Indian Higher Education 
Consortium (AIHEC) to receive funds from the Admini- 
stration for Native Americans (ANA) to support the 
Healthy Child Care America Initiative (see “Healthy 
Child Care Update,” Child Care Bulletin, January/ 
February 1996). The other two colleges that have 
received technical assistance grants are the College of 
the Menominee Nation in Keshena, Wisconsin, and 
Northwest Indian College in Bellingham, Washington. 



Requesting Culturally Reflective 
Health and Safety Information 

As part of its Healthy Child Care America 
technical assistance materials development, North- 
west Indian College in Bellingham, Washington, is 
gathering information for a health and safety guide 
that reflects a Native American perspective. The 
guide is to assist child care providers and program 
directors in helping parents understand health and 
safety regulations. Individuals who are willing to 
share their insights and traditions of their tribal 
communities are asked to contact: 

Carole Thomas 
Child Care Director 
Lummi Indian Business Council 
2616 Kwina Road 
Bellingham, WA 98226 
or call: (360) 758-2781, fax: (360) 384-5521 




The Early Childhood Program at Sitting Bull 
College has evaluated and modified the curriculum for 
the two-year Associate of Science (AS) degree to meet 
Child Development Associate (CDA) requirements as 
well as the needs of the community. The program trains 
providers in basic topics, such as health, safety, CPR 
and first aid. Training sessions in cultural diversity have 
provided grandmothers an opportunity to be guest 
speakers on traditional Lakota/Dakota ways and the 
roles of the extended family. 

Outreach, awareness, and consumer education con- 
tribute to building a healthier and safer environment for 
children. The college held an informal dinner to fa- 
cilitate discussions about child care issues among tribal 
women. The dinner brought together mothers, daugh- 
ters, grandmothers, aunts, and sisters to discuss the role 
that each family member plays in the upbringing of a 
child in the traditional ways. Plans are also underway 
for a similar informal dinner involving tribal men. 

For more information, contact Melody Silk, Early Childhood Program 
Director, Sitting Bull College, at: (701) 854-3861. 




The National Indian Child Care Association (NICCA) 
seeks to maintain an effective and efficient organization 
which advocates for quality child care provisions for 
Native American children. NICCA also provides statisti- 
cal data and technical assistance to help tribes comply 
with federal regulations regarding tribal child care. 

NICCA is comprised of tribal CCDBG grantees and 
other interested associate members. Decisions regarding 
issues that affect tribal child care programs are discussed 
and voted on by the full tribal membership. Tribes are 
allowed one vote per issue in order to assure impartial- 
ity. The NICCA Executive Board has 14 members: the 
chairperson, vice chairperson, secretary, treasurer, and 
10 area representatives. 

Currently, NICCA is sponsoring a design contest for 
an association logo. Native American artists are in- 
vited to submit design entries by January 31, 1997. 
NICCA is also in the process of developing a Home Page 
to be accessible via the World Wide Web. 

For more information about the National Indian Child Care 
Association, contact Janet Wise, NICCA President, 279 East 
137th Street, Glenpool, OK, 74033, or call: (918) 758-1463, 
fax: (918) 758-1498, e-mail: jlw@ionet.net 
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Publications 



With each issue, the Child Care Bulletin highlights 
resources available to the child care community. 
We encourage providers, parents, administrators, 
and other readers to share knowledge of what is 
available so that we may pass it on to the field. 



Organizational and Electronic Resources 



>-Guide to USDA Programs for Native Americans 
United States Department of Agriculture (USDA) 

Last published in 1992, this booklet is to be updated and 
made available in spring 1997. It provides information 
on USDA program benefits and identifies contacts for 
finding out more information. (For availability, contact 
Mary McNeil, Director of Native American Programs, 
USDA, 14th and Independence Ave., SW, Room 346A, 
Washington, DC 20250, or call: (202) 720-3805, fax: 
(202) 720-6972). 

> Tribal College: Journal of American Indian Higher 
Education 

American Indian Higher Education Consortium 

This quarterly publication of the American Indian 
Higher Education Consortium (AIHEQ, addresses broad 
subjects relevant to education and to the future of Native 
communities. (Available for $18 per year from Tribal 
College Journal, P.O. Box 720, Mancos, CO 81328, or 
call: (970) 533-9170, fax: (970) 533-9145, or e-mail: 
tcj@sisna.com. Information about previous and future 
issues is available at the Tribal College Journal website: 
http://fdl.cc.mn.us/tcj). 



Head Start Program Performance Standards Revised 

The Administration on Children, Youth and Families 
published the Final Rule - Head Start Program Perfor- 
mance Standards on November 5, 1996 in the Federal 
Register, Vol. 61, No. 215. This comprehensive re- 
vision encompasses all performance standards for Head 
Start programs and integrates them with new standards 
for serving infants and toddlers. The standards go into 
effect January 1, 1998, although grantee and delegate 
agencies may implement the standards prior to that date. 

Send inquiries to: Head Start Performance Standards, P.O. Box 1182, 
Washington, DC 20201, or call the Head Start Publications Center at: (202) 
205-8560. 
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The National Indian Child Welfare Association 
(NIC WA) works to insure that every Indian child has ac- 
cess to community-based, culturally appropriate services 
to help them grow up safe, healthy and spiritually strong. 
NICWA provides training and technical assistance in 
topics related to child welfare and family preservation, 
and publishes a bimonthly newsletter, Pathways, and 
Other printed materials. To learn more, contact Terry Cross, NICWA 
Executive Director, 3611 5. W. Hood St., Suite 201, Portland, OR, 97201, or 
call: (503) 222-4044, fax: (503) 222-4007, or e-mail: TCrossS20@aol.com 

The National Indian Health Board (NIHB) provides 
technical assistance to members and Indian organizations 

On health topics. For more information, contact Yvette Joseph-Fox, 
NIHB Executive Director, 1385 S. Colorado Blvd., Suite A-707, Denver, CO 
80222, or call: (303) 759-3075, fax: (303) 759-3674. 

❖Alaska Native Health Board: 
http://www.alaska.net/ — bendersk/anhb.htm 
❖Indian Health Service: http://www.ihs.gov 
❖Native American Sites: 

http://www.pitt.edu/ ~ lmitten/ indians.html 
❖Native Education Resources: 
http : //w w w . mcrel . org/ . . /products/nativeed/national . html 
❖Native Web: http://web.maxwell.syr.edu/nativeweb 



Tribal Reporting Requirements 

The Child Care Bureau has determined that tribal 
grantees should continue to report program infor- 
mation in the same manner as in the past, using the 
ACF-700. Tribes and tribal organizations will not 
be required to file the Biannual Aggregate Child 
Care and Development Fund Report (ACF-800) nor 
the Quarterly Disaggregate Child .Care and De- 
velopment Fund Reports (ACF-801). Tribes are 
strongly encouraged to complete the ACF-700, as 
this information will be reported to Congress for 
deliberations regarding the child care needs of 
Native Americans. During the next year, the Bureau 
will be looking at streamlining the ACF-700 form. 
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Next Issue 



The Child Care Bulletin is published six times a year by the 
National Child Care Information Center under the direction of 
the Child Care Bureau, Administration on Children, Youth and 
Families, Administration for Children and Families, Department 
of Health and Human Services. 




Address editorial inquiries to: 

Marilyn McGhee, Editor 
Child Care Bulletin 

National Child Care Information Center 
301 Maple Avenue West, Suite 602 
Vienna, VA 22180 



Voice: 1-800-616-2242 FAX: 1-800-716-2242 

TTY : 1 -800-5 1 6-2242 E-mail : mmcghee@acf . dhhs . gov 



Internet access to the National Child Care Information Center: 

❖ World Wide Web: 

http://ericps.edMiuc.edu/nccic/nccichome.html 

❖ Gopher: ericps.ed.uiuc.edu 

then select menu item for NCCIC. 



Olivia A. Golden, Acting Assistant Secretary, 

Administration for Children and Families 

Michael Kharfen, Director, Office of Public Affairs 

Joan Lombardi, Associate Commissioner, Child Care 
Bureau, Administration on Children, Youth and Families 

Internet access to the Child Care Bureau: 

http://www.acf.dhhs.gov 

choose ACF Programs and Administrative Services 

The Child Care Bulletin is published for information purposes only. No 
official endorsement of any practice, publication, or individual by the 
Department of Health and Human Services or the Administration for 
Children and Families is intended or should be inferred. 




Please send articles or ideas 
for future issues to the Editor, 
Child Care Bulletin. 
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or photocopy 
the Child Care Bulletin 
for maximum distribution 



National Child Care Information Center 
301 Maple Avenue West, Suite 602 
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